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Although Ole Edvaard R6lvaag deserves all the acclaims with 
which his two novels, Giants in the Earth and Peder Victorious, 
have been received in the United States, he is fortunate in the mo- 
ment of his entrance on the stage. He has been prepared for, like 
any prima donna, by the accumulating literature on the frontier; 
and his first harbinger was F. J. Turner as far back as 1893. The 
Turnerian thesis of the frontier, none too rapid in spreading among 
the historians themselves, was slower still in penetrating the thick- 
ish skins of the literarians. We had enjoyed long training in over- 
looking implications and ignoring geniuses. But time and fate 
provided a Rusk and a Dondore and a Hazard; and now those of 
us who have caught up belatedly with Hearn and Bierce and Mel- 
ville, and who are not exhausted in our attempts to cope with the 
riotously competing forms of literary modernism, and who are un- 
seduced by the biographical theory of the Freudulent complex or 
the permanently catastrophic influence experienced at the age of 
eighteen months—we are somewhat breathlessly plodding along 
after the covered wagon in the pursuit of frontier trails. 

So much has been said and written on the conquest of the 
frontier that it is high time for some discussion of the conquest of 
the pioneer himself. It is a theme of which Professor Turner was 
quite aware, and for which he supplied the text when he wrote, 


The wilderness masters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, indus- 


tries, tools, modes of travel and thought. .... Little by little he transforms 
the wilderness, but the outcome is not the old Europe. ... . The fact is that 
here is a new product that is American. .... : And to study this advance, the 
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men who grew up under these conditions, and the political, economic and social 
results of it, is to study the really American parts of our history. 

To focus attention on this aspect of American life, is also to 
eliminate a major portion of the literature on the frontier. Away, 
for the purposes of the moment, with all of Fenimore Cooper, all 
of the voluminous William Gilmore Simms, all of Timothy Flint 
and James Hall, all of Eggleston and Kirkland, of William Allen 
White and Herbert Quick. These deal with American pioneers in 
whom the transforming process of Americanization had preceded 
the new ordeal of pioneering. Out of the vista, too, go Elizabeth 
Roberts, with her fantasias on the frontier theme, and Glenway 
Wescott, with his astutely portrayed Grandmothers of English ori- 
gin, and the Good-Bye Wisconsin in which he pays his valedictory 
tribute to an unsatisfying America, and follows Ezra Pound, of 
Idaho, and John Gould Fletcher, of Arkansas, to a Europe which is 
culturally less repugnant to their exotic souls. 

Far nearer to the theme are the three books of Willa Cather 
which still stand as her pre-eminent achievements: O Pioneers, 
The Song of the Lark, and My Antonia. The stories of Alexandra 
Bergson, Thea Kronberg, and Antonia Shimerda are of the newly 
transplanted European. In them, and particularly in the first and 
the last, are the prairie farm and the prairie town. They are chron- 
icles of hard, dreary beginnings and ultimate success, the develop- 
ment of a new social order, the association and amalgamation of 
Swedes, Czechs, and French. In the first of these looms Alexandra, 
masterful, too magnanimous to be understandable to her own peo- 
ple, doomed to spiritual solitude, yet indomitable. In the last of the 
three emerges Antonia, apotheosis of the pioneer working woman, 
Martha glorified on the frontier, “a rich mine of life,”’ suffused at 
the end in a sunset glow against the background of field and furrow. 

Yet Miss Cather is aside from the theme for one reason which 
divides itself into two: she is a Nebrasko-Virginian writing of im- 
migrant folk. That means, for one thing, that she knows her people 
only as well as they can be known through sympathetic observa- 
tion. They are idealized, interpreted as creative personalities, 
vested with the characteristics of the creative artist whom Miss 
Cather knows by nature as well as by observation. And it means, 
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for another thing, that known through sympathetic observation, 
when sympathy and observation come into conflict, sympathy tri- 
umphs. She has the indulgence of a parent. She is unwilling to 
resign them to their fates. She does not, therefore, record the con- 
quest of the pioneers, though she conducts them to the very last 
ditches of defeat, only to serve as counterleader of valiant relief 
parties in a series of incredible rescues. What she lacks, or lacked, 
for she has abandoned this field, was the hardihood to submit to 
her material. 

For complete honesty of portrayal, however, there is required 
an unrelenting realism and the conscientious exactitude of an ex- 
pert court witness. Wescott writes in a prefatory passage, 

The more such an author has in common with his characters the better; typical 
trivialities surpass in significance the noblest feelings; an immediate report is 


more valuable than reminiscences. The rest is lyricism. ... . No judicious 
novelist . . . . will strive to outdistance life; he will choose problems which 
only seem insoluble, which, in some corner of society, on some small illustrative 


scale, have been solved. The future of American civilization is a genuine rid- 
dle. The riddle of a sphinx with the perfect face of a movie star, with a dead 
leaf complexion which is the result of this climate, our heating system, our 
habits... .. 

Herein is implied much of the significance of ROlvaag as a nov- 
elist of immigrant life; for it begins with the author who has all in 
common with his characters, and it ends with the outlook for Amer- 
ican civilization with its current popular ideal of the sphinx with 
the face of a movie star, be that face Buster Keaton’s, Bill Hart’s, 
or Calvin Coolidge’s. The younger novelist might have written the 
passage to order for the elder one. 

The facts of R6lvaag’s life as native Norwegian, American im- 
migrant and immigrant interpreter are common knowledge: his 
twenty years along the fjords, his experience as fisherman, his com- 
ing to the northwest, self-education, career as teacher and scholar 
of his native language and literature; his successive novels about 
the Norwegian immigrant for Norwegians in Norwegian; the Amer- 
ican acclaim following the translation into English of Giants in the 
Earth and, most recently, of Peder Victorious. 

In these two consecutive chronicles the non-English-speaking 
immigrant is confronted by the double ordeal of a new land and a 
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new speech. To the first he can physically move; the second, ex- 
cept in rarest instances, he can never fully master. And in a new 
country anything less than the mastery which makes the new lan- 
guage a medium for emotional expression prevents the newcomer 
from ever becoming completely at home. 

It is the tragedy inherent in this situation that brings us at last 
to the conquest of the pioneer—to Turner’s brief statement that 
“the wilderness masters the colonist.”’ As I see it in the broad, the 
immigrant pioneer is confronted by peril on peril: first, of physical 
defeat, even while he and his kind are achieving the conquest of 
the soil; then as the community closes around him, of social sub- 
mergence without social inner adjustment; finally, if he have the 
capacity for making a new soul which is forever beyond the power 
of the average man, of ostracism that follows independence, or the 
surrender of soul to Mammon that follows material success in the 
midst of small-town philistinism. Let us see how far such catastro- 
phes befall the chief figures in the R6lvaag chronicle, for it is one 
long chronicle and still far from completed. 

Taken in their present temporary entirety Giants in the Earth 
and Peder Victorious, the natural division falls not between the cov- 
ers of the two books but in the middle of the first volume with the 
end of the part called “The Land Taking.” This is a tale of primi- 
tive life which can be discussed and interpreted wholly in folk 
terms. Per Hans, the hero, is the incarnation of primitive strength; 
he builds largest, plows longest, sows earliest, laughs loudest, rages 
most wildly, forgives most quickly. He is pre-eminent in all per- 
formance. His wife Beret is primitive fear.. Her man has over- 
whelmed her in love and marriage; the prairie overwhelms her as 
she faces its vast reach and ominous silence. And the prairie is 
primitive nature—the earth spirit as known to a people who have 
always had to contend with it—no south-European Ceres. So Per 
Hans confronts the plains. 

From eternity the prairie had lain there, lapping sun and drinking moisture 
and had peered up into an endless blue day, brimful to running over. At eve 
ning it had listened to strange tales told by the twilight breeze. But now 
other concerns had come to occupy the thoughts of the Great Plain, giving it 
not so much as a moment of rest. 

The sod huts crumbled and merged again with the earth out of which they 
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had come. Sod is but sod, after all, and was never meant to shelter human 
beings so long as they can stand on their legs. Large dwellings and huge barns 
sprang up all over. Summers the Great Plain tried tornadoes; in spring and 
autumn, prairie fires, until heaven and earth roared in one blaze; during the 
winter she would let loose all the deviltry she could think of, by way of raging 
blizzards, spewing out a horror of snow and cold. But all in vain; the houses 
reared themselves faster than she could destroy them. Even the elements had 
to learn that the power of man had to be respected, especially when energized 
by a great joy. 

For a while Per Hans, apparent conqueror of the plain, lacks 
the strength to contend with the foreboding of Beret, but the great 
joy that comes with the birth of Peder restores him. Immediate 
and overwhelming disaster is averted. Over Per Hans and his gen- 
eration the monster of the plains “might have had her way; but the 
newcomer made a breach in her plans—a vital breach!” Beret’s 
primitive fear drives Per Hans out into the blizzard from which he 
never returns, but not until her own sanity has been restored to her 
by the last folk element to enter the tale—the primitive faith em- 
bodied in the parson, the spokesman of God in whose voice could 
be heard the reassurance of the intercessor. She is reserved for a 
less elemental chapter in the story and for a less elemental, though 
no less complete, defeat. 

Analysis expresses itself in abstract terms; art with the con- 
crete. Critical analysis is bound, therefore, for the moment, to do 
violence to the object of its attention. Yet the harsh process must 
be followed a step farther in a word of summary: Giants in the 
Earth is presented in two parts. I have tried to suggest the essen- 
tials of the former in terms of primitive ethnology: man and nature 
in their eternal conflict; man as part of the tide of human life in- 
exorably certain of success; man, the individual, ephemeral as the 
grass of the field. In “The Land Taking” the conflict is presented, 
the sentence is pronounced alike on human strength and human 
weakness, but Peder Victorious is born. Man falls in the taking of 
the land, but his seed survives for the founding of the kingdom. 

This second part, then, becomes a more complicated and so- 
phisticated tale of community life, not to be interpreted in the same 
terms; no longer primarily a conflict with nature or with primitive 
fears, sooner or later destined to success, but concerned with the 
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later problem of how man, who in some degree can subdue the prai- 
rie, can subdue his own nature to a life of social adjustments. It is 
a connecting link with the second volume, the story of Peder him- 
self, and of the inevitable and tragic estrangement between the first 
and second generations of immigrant stock. Peder is brought up 
and absorbed into a new life. He cannot share his mother’s mem- 
ories, her songs, her language; still less can she follow him. ““There 
are tragedies in life,” says the author, “for which language has no 
adequate expression. This is one of them.” 

The concluding picture in Giants in the Earth is of Per Hans 
in the horrid dissolution of death, struck down by the Monster of 
the Plain. The concluding scene in Peder Victorious is of mother 
Beret bending to the inevitable. Her son, promise of the future, is 
advancing to meet it, speaking the alien tongue of a new land, mar- 
rying an alien immigrant from another land, their son to be Ameri- 
can-born of American-born. For her it is either estrangement or 
surrender, and the final choice is inevitable. Once more and in 
another way the pioneer is overcome, even while in the act of cre- 
ating a new America. 

And now the problem arises as to what will happen to Peder 
and his like. What does happen to them? They are the new Ameri- 
cans. They have sloughed off the traditions of Europe. Their own 
are in the making; and they are making them in Gopher Prairie, 
in Winesburg, in Zenith, in Spoon River, just as farther east they 
are being made in Robert Frost’s region North of Boston and in 
Edward Arlington Robinson’s Tilbury where 

There was just a false note in the Tilbury tune 
That men might sound hosannas on 
While Captain Craig lay dying. 

This problem of America in the making, America coming of 
age, is a problem of universal speculation among all who are put- 
ting their minds on the facts of today and the prospects for day 
after tomorrow. For a typical observation we may take one of 
Waldo Frank’s, in his just published Rediscovery of America: 

In physics, we learn, the energy of motion has the dominant trend to be- 
come heat. This is called “entropy.” In man the energy of Power flows into 


the need of comfort. This psychologic “entropy” may not be reversed. Pow- 
er, with its inherent stages . . . . of fatigue, sterility, inner emptiness, passiv- 
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ity, turns to the lust for comfort. But the lust for comfort does not energize 
fresh power. The child of the Power-man is very often the comfort-seeker ; 
but the outcome of his cult is not more Power. An instance of this “entropy” 
is the American scene. We start as hard expositors of Power; we become soft 
consumers of comfort. But the means of this comfort are not created by the 
followers of the cult; they are the product still of the men of Power. And a 
large part of the exercise of Power consists in the selling of “comfort-devices” 
—mechanical, political, ideal—to those who have already passed into the state 
of essentially comfort-seekers. 

So, for such a truth-teller as R6lvaag, I see only two dominant 
possibilities for the remaining chronicles of Peder. The soil is sub- 
dued, relatively speaking; a truce has been declared between him- 
self and his mother, the immigrant pioneer and her offspring. The 
perils he faces are in the people who surround him with their lust 
for small prosperity and petty comfort. The monster of the plains 
no longer intimidates them. For them the seventh and successive 
deadly sins are to disturb the market, or the sanctity of the Repub- 
lican party, to tamper with a vague and unknown something they 
call the Constitution, to depart from a literal interpretation of the 
early chapters of the book of Genesis, or to grant others the slight- 
est indulgence in any of these bolshevisms or blasphemies. If Peder 
stands for the magnanimities and sees life in the large, he will be 
ground between the upper and nether millstones that smug conserv- 
atism substitutes for the mills of the gods. He may save his soul, 
but he will be an outcast. Or, on the other hand, if he adjusts him- 
self to his barns and silos and barbed wire and windmill and trac- 
tors, avoids conflict, and makes his little fortune, he will make it 
at the price of his soul. So the tragedy of Peder, in the evolving 
American community, is quite as devastating as the tragedy of Per 
Hans or the tragedy of Beret. It is the inevitable consequence of 
draughting the energies of a whole community during a whole gen- 
eration for the promotion of material ends. There must be some 
valid relationship between this and the fact that the country has 
been spun on a pivot so that the erstwhile wild and woolly West 
has become the unimpregnable fortress of tidy conservatism. 

But this is literary criticism and not a stump speech. If I may 
not resist the temptation to speak in prophetic terms I may at least 
resort to a familiar document of 1782—Crevecoeur’s Letters from 
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an American Farmer—to the third essay therein, which he entitled, 
‘“‘What is an American?” It is a rhapsody; it is a prophecy unful- 
filled; ‘“He is an American, who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives new ones from the new mode of 
life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and the new 
rank heholds. ... . Here individuals of all nations are melted in 
a new race of men, whose labours and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world.” 

Maybe so. The fusing process is still on. A crucible is hardly a 
bed of roses. And that is why the honest teller of frontier tales— 
who undertakes neither to idealize nor to prophesy, but simply to 
portray—is bound to be a somber recorder of the successive con- 
quests of the pioneer. 





THE APPROACH TO LITERATURE 
HUMOR, WIT, SATIRE, IRONY 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


To explain and define humor, wit, satire, and irony would be 
the year’s task for a sturdy and hard-working philosopher, who 
would probably find himself explaining the whole universe at the 
same time. These terms are so frequently confused with one anoth- 
er, however, that it would be useful to indicate some differences be- 
tween them. Let me say at once that I think it is a pity we use the 
word “humour” as we do, applying it to any work that makes us 
laugh. It is a pity that a mere buffoon in words should be confused 
with a true humorist. Thus, to my mind, Three Men in a Boat is 
not a work of humor. It is fun, buffoonery, high jinks, but it is not 
humor. It does not go deep enough into human nature to be real 
humor. 

A humorist is not simply a joker, who thinks about men sitting 
on pats of butter or smelly cheeses. He is a man with an unusual 
mental makeup, who is held in a curious sort of balance, for while 
he is intellectually very acute and perceives that life is incongruous 
and men are pretentious and absurd, he is also unusually sympa- 
thetic and warm hearted, and this combination of qualities pro- 
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duces humor, which is perhaps more an atmosphere than anything 
else. I shall be told that Pickwick Papers is as much an affair of 
buffoonery and high jinks as Three Men in a Boat, though it is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of humor. And it must be admitted that there 
are parts of “Pickwick”—such as Winkle on the ice, and other 
passages inspired, no doubt, by the original scheme of the book 
that are simply buffoonery; but then, on the other hand, there is 
any amount, God’s own plenty, of genuine humor in the book. Mr. 
Pickwick himself is a magnificent humorous creation, at once 
laughable and lovable, not a mere figure of fun, but a real person, 
only rather larger than life-size. 

Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare (outside the tragedies, of 
course), Moliére, Jean Paul Richter, Gogol, our own Fielding, 
Sterne, Lamb, Dickens, these are the real humorists, and though we 
cannot expect all humorous writing to be on their high level, it 
ought to have something of their qualities, their deep concern with 
human nature. If it is humor, you may be sure that human nature 
itself is its quarry. 

Wit goes to work in quite a different way. It concerns itself 
with words and ideas rather than with human nature, and it begins 
by shutting off sympathy. A very witty writer is generally com- 
pletely cold and unsympathetic—that is, in his work. Anybody 
who is acquainted with the short tales of “Saki” (H. H. Munro), 
who was an admirable wit, will realize at once that a little sympa- 
thy would ruin those stories. Wit is the chief weapon of Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, as it is, indeed, of most satirical writers. The satirist 
goes to work with the definite object of reforming the thought, mor- 
als, and manners of his kind, but that does not mean that any au- 
thor who has such an object in view is necessarily a satirist. Ruskin, 
for example, was a notable reformer, but he cuts no figure among 
the satirical writers. 

The ordinary moralist and reformer is content to point out that 
things are not as good as they might be and demands that people 
should improve them. The satirist, however, first detaches himself 
completely from the scene of life, then wittily accentuates whatever 
he dislikes in it. ““This is what you are,” he cries, in effect, to his 
audience, and leaves them to reflect upon it. 
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There are two kinds of irony. The first is that of situation, and 
is usually called Dramatic Irony. It was used very effectively by 
the old Greek dramatists, who had it at their command because 
their dramas were made out of stories well known to the audience. 
This meant that the audience always knew what was going to hap- 
pen—knew more than the personages on the stage. For example, 
they would be shown Agamemnon returning to his home in triumph 
from the Trojan War, and would know that he was about to be mur- 
dered by his wife and her lover. This gave the dramatists innumer- 
able opportunities for Dramatic Irony. 

Thomas Hardy and other novelists have made use of a modified 
form of this irony. As a rule, however, as you will notice in Hardy’s 
novels, it is not that the reader is in possession of facts unknown to 
the characters in the story, but that events never have the conse- 
quences that the wretched characters imagine they will have. A 
malicious fate contrives that things shall go wrong just at the time 
when they appear to be coming right again. I am doubtful if irony 
is the right word for these malevolent antics of destiny. 

The other kind of irony is in actual statement. Most of us use 
this kind of irony every day, but it is very difficult to make it effec- 
tive in literature. In speaking, we give a certain intonation to an 
ironical statement, and the problem for the ironical writer is how 
to compensate himself for the lack of this intonation. The best 
ironists do it by cultivating a very quiet and grave manner, and an 
apparently simple prose. Swift is probably our supreme master of 
irony, and his prose has an exquisite clarity and lucidity. He never 
raises his voice, never makes the least grimace, so that a reader 
whose intelligence is a little uncertain will believe that he is in 
earnest throughout. The most terrible piece of irony in literature is 
probably Swift’s Mfodest Proposa!, in which he quietly and gravely 
suggests that the children of the Irish poor should be eaten. 

The effect of irony upon us is a very complicated and subtle 
one, and there is no doubt that our appreciation of it is in part due 
to the fact that it flatters our superiority. It is intended for those 
“in the know,” and that is where we like to be. There is, too, a 
suspicion of fearfulness, a desire for self-protection, about it; and 
too great a dependence upon it breeds an air of elaborate futility. 
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This is, perhaps, the weakness of Anatole France, who brings out 
his little ironies about the church, the saints, and so forth, as if the 
Inquisition were just around the corner. Nevertheless, life and 
literature would be dull without irony, just as they would be 
wretched without humor. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE WEEKLY THEME 
LUELLA B. COOK 


TODAY! 

{With a class of ninth- or tenth-grade pupils who are reading 
Idylls of the King or Ivanhoe. | 

Teacher: Tomorrow let’s all have a castle of our own. Bring a 
piece of cardboard 8 inches by 20, folded so that it makes a cover 
8 by Io. 

Pupils: What color? Is that a castle? 

Teacher: Any color that you wish. If you can find a picture of 
a castle you may paste it on your cover. . . . . But first let’s see 
what kinds of castles members of the class would like to think 
about. . . . . Yes, James, your cover is going to represent a castle. 

You may all take out a piece of paper. We’ll do some thinking 
on paper. Suppose you put down all the adjectives that you can 
think of that describe a castle. When you think of a word say it out 
loud. Who can think of a word that would express the mood of a 
castle? 

Pupils: Gloomy! Cheerful! Mysterious! 

Teacher: That’s enough! Now see whether you can think of 
details which would give the effect of a gloomy or a mysterious 
castle. Put these details down in brief phrases beside the adjective 
you have on your paper. John, can you think of a detail that sug- 
gests a gloomy castle? 

John: Dark tarn! 

Teacher: Good! Who knows where John learned that word? 

Pupils: Idylls of the King! 

Teacher: Can anyone suggest other details for a gloomy 
castle? 
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Pupils: Damp hallways! A mist hovering over the towers! 

Teacher: What details would make a castle seem cheerful? 

Pupils: Doves in the turrets! Churls singing on their way to 
work! Sunlight! 

Teacher: With what details can we build a mysterious castle? 

Pupils: Crumbling ruins! Secret chamber! Sluggish moat! 

Teacher: Tomorrow you may decide upon some adjective or 
some phrase that suggests the impression you wish your castle to 
give. If you can find a picture to fit your idea, or if you can find a 
picture to give you an idea, you may use that. See whether you 
can’t find a name that would be suitable and print the name of 
your castle on the outside of your cover. 


TOMORROW! 

Teacher: Let’s look at our covers! 

[Many pupils were proud of their covers. One was a mottled 
blue and gray with a colored picture in one corner. Another was 
decorated with a coat of arms. All had neat titles printed upon 
them: Rutland Castle, LeChateau, Caerleon, At. Alquis, etc. ] 

Teacher (after the class had settled down): Supposing I were 
to tell about life in my castle! Could I say, “The queen blubbered 
over the dying heir?” 

Pupils (after laughter): A queen doesn’t blubber! 

Teacher: What does a queen do then? 

Pupil: Weep! 

Teacher: Suppose I said, “The flapper rode sedately across 
the drawbridge beside her knight?” 

Pupils: A flapper isn’t sedate! They didn’t have flappers! 

Teacher: What words would you use to describe women or 
girls of the Middle Ages? 

Pupils: Damsel! Maiden! Wench! Lady! 

Teacher: You have the idea. Now turn to Gareth and Lynette 
and see how many words particularly appropriate to the Middle 
Ages you can list in ten minutes. 

[The search yielded such a vocabulary as: prowess, vintage, 
till, lance, mead, barge, plume, cuirass, and many others. | 
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DAY AFTER TOMORROW! 


Teacher: Do you think we are ready to start a continued story 
to put between our covers? Let’s call the first instalment: “The 
Castle Awakes.” Before we all start to tell how our castle awakes, 
let’s see how many different ideas we have about awakening. How 
does a bungalow awake? What sense impressions are you aware of 
each morning as you wake up? 

Pupils: The smell of coffee! The curtains still pulled down! 
The sound of a morning paper thrown against the front door! 

Teacher: Let’s imagine we awake in a castle. What sound or 
smells do you think we would be aware of? 

Pupils: The clanking of the drawbridge being lowered! 

Teacher: Soearly? 

Pupil: A knight might be going off to war. 

Pupils: A bugle sounds! Dogs bark! Dark tapestried rooms! 
A change of sentinels! 

Teacher: What impressions do you think a passing traveler 
might have of the outside of the castle in the early morning? 

Pupils: Birds in the turrets! Banners fluttering from towers! 
Castle in shadows! 

Teacher: There is just time left for each one of you to write 
down how your castle awakes. Write this time just for the thought. 
We'll come back and polish later. 

A WEEK FROM DAY AFTER TOMORROW! 

Teacher: Who has ever heard of the expression, “the skeleton 
in the family closet’? What does it mean, Robert? 

Robert: A secret. 

Teacher: Does anyone else know anything about a family skel- 
eton? 

Pupil: It means a disgrace “they” are trying to keep hidden. 

Teacher: Who is “they”? 

Pupil: Anyone. 

Teacher: Can anyone think of an illustration of a possible 
family skeleton? 

Pupils: Someone might have been imprisoned! In The Iron 
Mask’ the other twin was kept secret. 


*A Douglas Fairbanks’ moving picture of Dumas’ The Jron Mask. 
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Teacher: What kinds of secrets can you think of that might 
have been called family skeletons in the Middle Ages? 

Pupils: Some mystery about a family heir! The lord of the 
castle might be a pirate! Maybe an exile returns at night by a se- 
cret passageway ! 

Teacher: Those are all good suggestions; today we'll write the 
second instalment of our story, “The Skeleton in the Family 
Closet.” 

In similar fashion the three remaining instalments were dis- 
cussed in class and the five pencil copies resulting were considered 
the rough draft of a short story: Instalment 3, ““A Clandestine 
Meeting”; Instalment 4, “A Two-Horned Dilemma”; Instalment 
5, “All’s Well That Ends Well.” 

The titles themselves proved sufficient to suggest the rise of 
suspense to a climax and from them many pupils achieved real 
plots. There remained the following steps to be taken, distributed 
through the semester at intervals which allowed for the study of 
principles of sentence structure, punctuation, etc.: 

1. The reading of the five instalments at once in order to per- 
fect transitions. 

2. The editing of the stories for (a) correct sentence division; 
(6) correct spelling and punctuation; (c) improvement in vocab- 
ulary. 

3. The finished manuscript—a carefully bound copy worthy to 
be read to the class at a formal program, or to be exhibited to 
friends with pride. 





NOTES ON THE REALISTIC NOVEL 
FRANK S. STOWELL 


That old aesthetic dispute between realism and romanticism, 
themselves vague terms, has been waged under such strange and 
violently contrasted motives, on so many frontiers of culture and 
with such contradictory conclusions, that a review of its present 
status must, in this case, be confined to fiction, chiefly the novel. 
The proponents of the romantic side have often called themselves 
idealists, stylists, or classicists, depending upon the period or the 
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opposition, just as the realistic school has in time, been termed the 
naturalistic, the pessimistic, the iconoclastic. But the realism of 
the novel in America at the present has more right to that term in 
its original meaning than had the fantastic experiments in France 
forty years ago, or the strictly provincialized fatalism of Gissing 
and Hardy in England. So, too, has our literary output measured 
up to the spirit of romanticism, to a truer degree than the swash- 
buckling of Kipling or the treasure hunts and dynamite plots of 
Stevenson. 

What realism we have had in this country, since its domination 
by the William D. Howells—Mrs. J. S. Porter cult, is remarkably 
sincere in its attempt to reproduce the lives of those people whom 
it sees daily, and whose actions and emotions are so frequent and 
insistent as to be overlooked. For they are, in the main, satisfied 
with that definition of realism, held by George Moore, which be- 
lieves its foundation to be a sincere interpretation of the subject: 
‘‘an exact and complete reproduction of the social surroundings of 
the age we live in.” 

Taking as a typical tragic life that of any young man who 
comes to a battle with the inexorable forces of society, marriage, 
money, religion, or the disillusionment brought on by observation 
of crime and suffering, the romanticist on the other hand admits 
the element of chance to enter; admits that there is a freedom from 
the laws of human nature. He preserves a sense of the boundless 
capacity for romance and adventure in the most trivial things— 
certain streets open up a route of fantastic experiences, far beyond 
the number that our actual life has to offer. We accept Stevenson’s 
John Silver because he is happily placed in a round of romantic 
adventures, removed from a suggestion that he at that moment 
may rob your house or strangle your grandfather. 

With this same young man carried for a period of his life 
through circumstances that are not exceptional, indeed, are the 
rule, we quickly recognize the two variant treatments of the ideal- 
istic romanticist and the naturalistic realist. Let us even give him 
the benefit of two years in college, plainly a young person bound 
for the stars—until something happens, as it generally does. Right 
here is the juncture at which the more imaginative person deviates 
from the truth. Briefly the youth pursues a swift course; becomes 
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embroiled in a money complication, takes to drink, and in a fit of 
rage kills a girl with whom he has been living. This will never do! 
cries the idealist. He protests violently at such extremities of 
tragedy though he might meet such figures every day of his life. 
Why put such a life in literature? That the subject is taken from 
the core of life itself, that he reflects only the human weaknesses of 
Everyman, that in drawing such a picture, the realist clarifies the 
links joining emotion with reason, all this is an offense, outside the 
realm of the written word. 

Just why the romanticist feels this to be an outrage upon 
human refinement rests upon many misunderstandings of the aims 
of the realist, his greatest aim being the sincere presentation of— 
truth. One of George Moore’s characters gives the view clearly. 

We do not always choose what you call unpleasant subjects, but we do try 
to get to the roots of things; and the basis of life being material and not spir- 
itual, the analyst sooner or later finds himself invariably handling what this 
sentimental age calls coarse. 

We find the true key to human feeling more often in the smaller, 
more contemptible details of existence than in the gestures of some 
prancing adventurer or the happy dreams of a dashing hero. 

Not only are the two opposed methods in dispute over char- 
acter, but also in describing the habitations of man. Much of our 
later romantic strain in fiction has been placed in distant lands, 
real or imaginary—Poictesme, ancient Ireland, ancient Mexico, 
remote islands, everywhere, except where one might expect to see 
the greatest play of cruelties, sacrifices, joy, tragedy, sordidness, 
and beauty—our typical surroundings. When we read such an un- 
pleasant description as the following typical one: ‘An evil smell 
hung about the butcher’s and fish shops. A public house poisoned 
a whole street with alcoholic fumes; from sewer grates there rose 
a miasma that caught the breath,” It is only a human desire to 
hurry on and please ourselves with this: “An exquisite after glow 
seemed as if it would never pass away. Above the gray clouds 
stretched along the horizon a purple flush melted insensibly into the 
dark blue of the zenith.” The surroundings reflect optimism or 
pessimism according to the proportion of normal circumstances 
they present. 
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And yet we know that even the butcher and the denizens of the 
public house are the carriers of whatever divine spark occurs in 
this life. That spark must, to the romanticist, manifest itself in 
some tangible deed or accomplishment, must move in a clean and 
sensible world, untainted by the “‘miasma” of petty hates that man 
has somehow retained with his civilization. Edgar Lee Masters 
gave us a poetic delineation of these human perversions in his caus- 
tic pictures of the small town. Any number of novelists have given 
us the truth concerning many sections of this country, Sherwood 
Anderson for the Middle West, T. S. Stribling for the South, Louis 
Bromfield, New England. They have merely been fighting the bat- 
tle that was waged long ago in Europe: the fight for truth and sin- 
cerity in the novel. 

In denying the right of the author to probe into human mo- 
tives, though they be tragic or sordid, the idealist is only removing 
man from the earth and placing him in some distant sphere where 
he may order the sequence as he sees fit. Balzac, like Meredith, 
saw man’s affinity with the earth and never attempted to distort or 
soften the kinship connecting one with the other. As Arthur Sy- 
mons says of Balzac’s character: ‘“‘Goriot grows downward into the 
earth and takes root there, wrapping the dust about all his fibres.” 

A complete portrayal of life’s realities does not imply that the 
writer is ignorant of its cruelty, or indifferent to the pain arising 
from it all. We call Tolstoy and Ibsen realists without emphasizing 
that they were in constant rebellion against the material and arti- 
ficial barriers of society. They would have shown with scorn the 
hypocrisies which drove our idealistic youth to dissolution, but 
they would never dilute the bitterness of the whole situation to 
make a distant ideal seem nearer than it is. Few of these great 
realists deny man a soul—they have seen it, virtually seen it, in 
tragic and futile struggles with the flesh—but they do point out the 
diseases of his body, the ugliness of certain habitations, and the 
weakness of his will. Bergson put it well when he wrote: 
art has no other object than the removal of practically useful sym- 
bols, the generalities conventionally and socially accepted, in a 
word, all that conceals reality from us, and to put us face to face 
with reality itself.” 
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Among many, the realist has four outstanding merits, which 
allow him a wider, more universal transcription of life. First, since 
he conceals nothing, he is in complete sympathy with his char- 
acters. He does not push them here and there as toys in an imagi- 
native game, but feels them as men and women. Second, he is in 
actuality closer to the character, noting all his passions and stupid- 
ities, his faults and virtues, not removed with a dispassionate ap- 
praisal of their dramatic or entertaining potentialities. Third, his 
outlook is broader, freer from categories and restrictions. Scott 
would have made our subject, the young man, follow certain emo- 
tional paths, keep within certain limits of action, a thing that no 
human ever does. Fourth, the realist is in fact, the true idealist, 
since he grants as great a capacity in man for the noble as he has 
displayed for the mean. Truth is as dear to him as it was to Plato: 
‘““’, . . to draw the soul towards truth, and to be productive of a 
philosophic understanding, so as to make us raise the powers of 
the mind to things above, instead of unworthily fixing them on 
things below.” And it is because he can never reveal truth to others 
without first seeing and searching for it himself, that the realist 
pursues his goal, sensitive, sympathetic, and at his highest, ideal- 
istic. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN OUTLINE 
EMILY M. RICHIE 


My oral-expression students were working on compositions to 
be given before the class. The text which we were using suggested 
various subjects and gave an outline containing three topics: ma- 
terials needed, the process, and the results. The suggested subjects 
concerned the making and doing of various things. When the pupils 
gave talks on subjects of their own choosing, I found that they fol- 
lowed the outline as given, whether or not it was suited to the sub- 
ject they had chosen. 

I saw that they had not grasped the function of the outline. In 
attempting to show them the principles underlying the construc- 
tion of a topical outline and the reason for the subordination of 
topics, I used two teaching devices which can be changed to meet 
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the needs of classes in junior and senior high school. They stimu- 
lated some of my students to do independent thinking and resulted 
in keen interest in the logical arrangement of various types of ma- 
terial. 

At the next meeting of the class I told them that we were going 
to have a short memory contest. This pleased them, and they were 
alert to hear what it might be. I continued, “I am going to give you 
a list of ten articles and I want to see how many can remember all 
of them and tell them to me after I have finished giving them to 
you.” I then said, “Suppose your mother sends you to shop for her 
on Saturday morning. She tells you to buy the following things: a 
bottle of Clorox, a box of raisins, a spool of number sixty white 
thread, a box of cinnamon, a bottle of bluing, a box of powdered 
sugar, six bars of white laundry soap, a card of snaps, a pound of 
walnuts, and a card of white binding tape.” 

They had listened carefully and several children raised their 
hands. I chose one boy who named the first four articles, faltered, 
named the last two, gave up, and sat down. A girl waved her hand 
confidently. She began at the end of the list and named five ar- 
ticles, paused, named one near the beginning of the list, realized 
that she had forgotten the others, laughed, shook her head, and sat 
down. I then asked whether anyone else thought he could do better 
than these two students had done. One girl smilingly said, “I think 
I can name more than six.” She stood and began slowly, counting 
on her fingers as she enumerated the articles. ““A bottle of Clorox, 
a bottle of bluing, six bars of white laundry soap, a box of raisins, 
a box of cinnamon, a box of powdered sugar, a spool of number 
sixty white thread, a card of snaps, and a card of binding tape. I 
can’t think of the other one, but it was something about the cake.” 

The children looked puzzled. A few seemed to have a hazy 
idea of what this pupil had done. 

I then said, “Carlton named six articles, Louise named six, but 
Juanita named nine. What did Juanita do that Carlton and Louise 
did not do?” 

Edward said, “She put those about the washing together, those 
about the cake together, and those about sewing together.” 
Several young brows cleared, but there still remained enough 
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bewilderment on their faces to make it seem wise to use the black- 
board. 

I wrote from my original list the names of the ten articles, and 
asked Edward to sort out those that had to do with the washing and 
write them beside the first list. I asked Mariana, whose face showed 
that she understood the explanation, to write below Edward’s list 
the names of articles that concerned the cake, leaving a blank space 
between the two lists. Slow little Robert was made to feel that he 
was playing the game, too. He was asked to find those that con- 
cerned the sewing, and to copy them below Mariana’s list, leaving 
a space between. This he did by checking the second list against 
the first carefully and taking for his list those which remained. 
When he took his seat his face wore an unaccustomed look of 
triumph. 

Then we proceeded to fill in the main topics in the words of the 
children: things to wash with, things to bake a cake with, and 
things to sew with. For the title we used, ‘““Things to Buy for Sat- 
urday’s Work.” Whelan volunteered when the work was complete, 
“We have it in the right order, see, because your mother would 
wash in the forenoon, and make the cake, and then sew in the after- 
noon.” 

I showed them that we remember things by sorting them out 
in our minds and arranging them in some way that is logical and 
orderly to us. 

They wanted to write lists of their own to give to their class- 
mates. They worked with pencil and paper for some time. I called 
on those who were most likely to have a list of ten articles which 
could be sorted into some kind of logical arrangement. One boy 
gave a list of parts of the engine, the frame, and the body of an 
automobile; a girl gave comparable parts of a violin and a piano; 
a boy gave a list of articles composing the aerial, the cabinet, and 
the speaker of a radio. In each case some child was able to grasp a 
plan of classification of the list, and to name from seven to ten of 
the articles. The period ended before all the lists had been given. 

Outlining was taught by means of another device the next time 
the class met. Before they entered the room, I wrote on the board 
the following list of topics under the subject: 
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MAKING FUDGE 





Boil without stirring all materials but nuts and vanilla 
Two spoonfuls cocoa 
Materials needed 
Method of completing 
One spoonful butter 
Take from stove when it forms soft ball in cold water 
One half cupful walnut meats 
Method of cooking 
Two cups of sugar 
Allow to stand until cold, then stir 
Add nuts and vanilla 
One teaspoon vanilla 
Turn into buttered plate and press flat 
One cup rich milk 

Beside this list I placed a figure which looked like boxes inside 
each other, the whole in one large box, and the smaller boxes di- 
vided into several compartments. It was meant to represent just 
that, and the number of smaller boxes and the divisions of the 
smaller boxes had been worked out beforehand. On another board 
I placed the following form for an outline, under the subject, “Mak- 
ing Fudge.” 

I II III 


I l I 


6 


I explained that the figure was meant to represent one large box 
containing smaller boxes, and that the large topics were to go into 
the larger boxes, and the smaller topics into the smaller boxes, 
which were divided into compartments. I told them that everything 
that went into the smaller boxes must be something that really be- 
longed in the larger box as well. I assured them that if they did the 
placing of the topics correctly there would be no topics left over, 
and that each box and compartment would be filled. They grasped 
the idea quickly and with surprisingly few errors worked out the 
arrangement by writing in the topics where they belonged, checking 
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the original topics as they used one in the figure. When that outline 
was complete I turned to the numbered outline and explained it as 
a more convenient method than the box arrangement, but one which 
meant the same. I showed them that the divisions of the larger top- 
ic belonged within it, and that the smaller topics were subordinate 
to the larger topics. We wrote the outline from the box arrange- 
ment into the numbered outline. 

Then we turned to our text and examined outlines given there. 
The Table of Contents was seen to be an outline of the entire book. 
One student then mentioned the outline of American history to be 
found in the books used in their social-science classes. They ex- 
amined other books in their desks and found outlines in them. 

Of course the making of logical outlines presupposes grasp of 
the significance of the material as well as practice in putting mate- 
rial in order. For this reason it is best to use concrete, simple sub- 
jects when illustrating the construction of a topical outline. 

This work with the class had very good results. Several chil- 
dren were conscious of having thought independently; several had 
experienced a feeling of triumph in their work and in the demon- 
stration of it before their classmates. The whole class had engaged 
in a friendly rivalry of accuracy and speed. Months afterward chil- 
dren would bring books to me, explaining that the books contained 
outlines which they had noticed. 


AVENUES TO SHAKSPERE 
EMILY FANNING BARRY 


Flexibility and the desire of an entrepreneur in a teacher of 
English may on occasion lead to inexactness and uncertainties. But 
if the verve and energy inherent in such teaching be sufficient “to 
transport alive and unmaimed the old and unfamiliar” into a hos- 
pitable present and secure for it a welcome, this indeed were com- 
pensation “‘enow.”’ 

Modern poetry, modern short stories, the modern novel, all 
these engaged the running interests of my tenth-grade class in Eng- 
lish, and I had an impression—perhaps it was only an impression— 
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that their interests might profitably be diverted into different chan- 
nels. That our ultra-modern young people do not all turn with zest 
and glee to the pages of a Shaksperean text, so replete with human 
problems, I well know, and yet I am also convinced that much that 
is important in effective teaching, both of literature and of writing, 
“is prepared for by a consuming curiosity about human nature.” 

The plays of Shakspere reflect the cruelty and superstition, the 
inconsistency and immaturity, the vigor and enterprise of the age 
in which he lived. To rightly understand and appreciate Shakspere, 
even in a tenth-grade class, must we not, in some respects, be Eliza- 
bethans, “seeing through the eyes of Elizabethan times’’? 

Could not these expectant and investigative, imaginative and 
practical young people reconstruct those “iron-nerved beings who 
passed with rapture from some divine madrigal sung to a lute by a 
bewitching boy in a tavern to the spectacle of mauled dogs tearing 
a bear to pieces’’?’ 

Could not the children of an age enthralled with the beauty of 
airships and the mystery of the radio recapture something of the 
joie de vivre of the sixteenth century? 

I believed not only that they could but would do so with zeal 
and interest. 

Resolving to bring about the introduction in a casual, natural 
manner, I told the class how the ignorance of a small detail of social 
usage might blacken the character of an otherwise lovely and inno- 
cent heroine, as was manifested in the remark of the little old lady 
who said that she thought Romeo and Juliet a highly immoral play, 
because Juliet had kissed Romeo on the first night of their meet- 
ing! Perhaps it would have made little difference to her had she 
been informed that kissing in those days was a common mode of 
salutation. 

Thus our point of departure concerned itself with customs, hab- 
its, and mores, with their accompanying importance in the life of 
any people. The play just then was not the thing—but an interest 
in human nature. Individual members of the class began dipping 
into books of travel, stories of seafaring life, and chapters on home 
influence. The stalwart Elizabeth herself, an enigma to her own 


‘Lytton Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex. 
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and succeeding generations, became the focus for many eager in- 
quiries. As if to aid and abet my project, there appeared just then 
in a popular monthly publication that scintillating study of Eliza- 
beth and Essex by Lytton Strachey. With sparkling eyes, Mar- 
garet hurried the pages into class and posted them on the bulletin 
board. 

At this time I distributed a mimeographed copy of a bibliog- 
raphy dealing with the varied phases of life in which I was attempt- 
ing to build up a permanent interest. My aims were simply and 
frankly stated: conscious toleration, conscious sympathy, and an 
intellectual understanding of other peoples in other times than our 
own. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BACKGROUND OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE, 
SHAKSPERE IN PARTICULAR 
GENERAL 
Onion, Shakspere’s England, 2 volumes 
Traill, Social England, Vol. I11 
Stephenson, Elizabethan People 
Stephenson, Shakspere’s London 
Besant, London 
Harrison, Description of England 
Abram, English Life and Manners in the Middle Ages 
Macaulay, English History, chap. iii 
Greene, Short History of England 
Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe, chap. iii, “European 
Politics in the Sixteenth Century” 
Boas, Shakspere’s England 
Boas and Hahn, Social Backgrounds of English Literature, chaps. v and vi 
Neilson and Thorndike, History of English Literature, chaps. vi and vii 
Rolfe, The Boy Shakspere. 
VOYAGES AND DISCOVERY 
Hakluyt, Voyages 
Arnold and Wright, Early English Adventuring 
Fiske, Discovery of America 
Hannay, Short History of the English Navy 
Wood, Elizabethan Sea Dogs 


>To Dr. Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College, I am indebted for a goodly 
portion of the bibliography herewith included, as well as for inspiration gained as 
a student in his class. 
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TRAVEL 
Parks, Travel in the Seventeenth Century 
Howard, Elizabethan Travel 
Hentzner, Journeys in England 
Bates, Touring in 1600 
Webbe, Travels 
Bowen, Elizabethan Travel Literature 


COSTUMES 
Strutt, Dress and Habits of the Elizabethan Period 
Hill, History of English Dress 
Clinch, English Costume 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of English People 


THEATER 
Chambers, Mediaeval Stage 
Thorndike, Shakspere’s Theater 

SCIENCE 
Scott, Reginald, Discovery of Witchcraft 
Nash, Terrors of the Night 
Gomme, British Folklore 
Cox, Comparative Mythology and Folklore 
Dyer, English Folklore—Folklore of Shakspere 
Adams, Curiosities of Superstition 
Heine, Popular Romances in the Middle Ages 
Heine, Florentine Nights 

ROGUES 
Head, Richard, The English Rogue 
Nash, Thomas, The Unfortunate Traveller 


During a week of general reading and discussion, we had noted 
briefly the influence of the Renaissance and the Reformation; the 
girls had decided to read Kenilworth for extra credit, and the boys, 
Westward Ho! Pertinent excerpts were read in the classrooms, 
many of which took on fresh interpretation and meaning. 

Generalizations soon gave place to more specific interests and 
aptitudes. A shy girl stayed after class to ask, ‘““What life of Queen 
Elizabeth would you recommend? I want to read all I can about 
her.” A day or two later Ann was carrying about with her Agnes 


Strickland’s Queen Elizabeth. 
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A first morning greeting of not the usual tenor in the school ele- 
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vator gave me a peculiar gleam of satisfaction. George, who was a 
keen but critical participant in our changing classroom atmosphere, 
abruptly remarked, “Say, if you have any more reading to recom- 
mend as interesting as what I was doing last night, I’m right ready 
for it.” 

The outcome of George’s enthusiasm was an entertaining half- 
hour for everybody on Games and Sports of the Elizabethans. He 
described the artful bird-catching devices then in use, as well as the 
ingenious recreations of the bear gardens. 

When later we found in the Shaksperean text lines such as 
these: 

They have tied me to the stake, 

I cannot fly, 

But bear like, I must fight the course (Act V, scene vii, Macbeth) 
they were self-interpretative. Or these: 

Poor bird! Thou’dst never fear the net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. (Act IV, scene ii, Macbeth) 

A boy who up to that time had been mostly all fun asked wheth- 
er I considered “Vagabonds of the Sixteenth Century” a fitting 
subject for a report. Others began making choices, usually after a 
short conference or a stimulating class discussion. ‘‘The Eliza- 
bethan Sea Dogs,” “Land Travel in the Sixteenth Century,” “Inns 
and Taverns in Shakspere’s Day,” “Costumes and Dress of the 
Period,” “Music and Dancing,” “Architecture,” and “The Thea- 
ter” were popular themes and topics. 

Two boys began the construction of a Shaksperean theater in 
the schoolshop. Sketches of men and women in appropriate cos- 
tumes appeared in the classroom and several girls definitely accept- 
ed the problem of making posters for the bulletin board. Our bib- 
liography was supplemented by the pupils themselves, one of the 
most welcome additions being an antiquated copy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World, which Jack’s father had brought 
from an old bookshop in England. 

The written reports, submitted at a given date, showed clearly 
the influence of many books and not the content of one—with but 
a single exception. A conference, an extension of time, and that girl 
willingly decided to do a better and more original piece of work. 
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John, who had given the class opportunity for many smiles be- 
cause of his abrupt, halting speech and eager questions, astonished 
us not a little, as he settled himself in the speaker’s chair and talked 
deliberately and feelingly on ‘““The Home Life of the Elizabethans.” 

There followed a discussion of the servants housed within the 
walls, closing with the résumé of the manifold duties of the mistress 
herself. The attempt at reproduction had been above all sincere, 
the attack had been intelligent, and the listeners gave evidence of 
energetic attention. 

Unwittingly there had drifted into these general reports a note 
which determined the second phase of our work. Colin had aptly 
observed that it seemed to him “that men traveled in those days 
for just about the same reasons as people of today like to travel.” 
Some one challenged the statement, and then it was that we set for 
ourselves the problem of making conscious comparisons. Colin 
cited Lindbergh’s lone and daring flight, Byrd’s expedition to the 
South Pole, and the class bristled with renewed interest. These 
young Raleighs were not so far removed from the swarthy and ear- 
ringed sailors with bearded lips and determined visage, resting 
their eyes and hopes on a far horizon. 

We had seen how unlike our generation Shakspere’s contem- 
poraries had been; we now sought for the likenesses in human na- 
ture three hundred years removed. 

From three of those special reports, all of which were shorter 
and of a more original fiber, I have chosen only a paragraph or two 
from each. 

One was entitled ‘““Vagabonds in the Sixteenth Century and in 
the Twentieth.” 

Vagabonds is a sort of high class name that most people use when they 
talk about beggars and the like of past times. For instance, a person will speak 
of the “bums” and “hoboes” of today, but he will use the word “‘vagabonds” 
when he speaks about the same type of people of a past century. 

The hoboes of today are of course different in many respects from the 
vagabonds of the sixteenth century. I shall try to compare them and their 
surroundings, their attitudes toward work and the government. 

In closing, William referred to the short story called “Soapy”’ 
by O. Henry, which he thought showed very well the true feelings 
of a hobo of today. 
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A facetious note crept into the comparison “Tavern Life 
Then and Now.” 

These old English taverns had one outstanding difference from our great 
modern hotels. This was the familiarity of the host and hostess with their 
guests. ‘““My host drinking, my hostess dancing with the worshipfull justice” — 
illustrates the familiarity which existed between landlord and guest. I judge 
that after a few years of drinking with his guests that that would be about the 
only thing a landlord would be good at or good for. It was also the usual thing 
for a departing guest to kiss the hostess farewell. If that practice were carried 
out today, one hostess in a five thousand room hotel would be kept rather 


In “Our Games and Those of Elizabethan Times,” the youthful 
writer again found similarities as well as differences. He boldly as- 
serted that “the people of Shakspere’s time had equally as many 
games as we have today; in fact, many of the games which we of 
this modern age play are almost identical with those which the Eliz- 
abethans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries played.” 

George proceeded to give examples and descriptions to support 
his statements. 

I now realized that the storehouse of information had reached 
sufficient proportions for a check on the knowledge and informa- 
tion common to all. A test of the newer type was devised, for had 
we not already written themes, essays, and comparative notes? 

A sampling of the final test follows. There were in all fifty true- 
false questions, and the scores were consistently indicative of the 
varying abilities of individual research. 


TEST—-TENTH GRADE—SHAKSPERE 


1. The reign of Elizabeth is distinguished for . . and and the rise 
** eae 

2. Two novels dealing with this period are .... by... . and 
_ arene 

3. For the appearance of Elizabethan men and women in their habits as they 
lived, we are almost entirely dependent upon... .ofthe..... 

i nmncda and .... percent... . were typical Elizabethan courtiers. 


Modern writers have written many poems about Elizabethan seamen. Two 


nn 


SON OE. ns ks MR ct Bev ees 
6. Several translations of the Bible were made in the sixteenth century. The 


best known oneis....by..... 
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!'RUE OR FALSI 

Reading was common in Shakspere’s time only among the upper classes. 

Shakspere’s plays were produced upon a stage with practically no scenery. 

Entertainment in the reign of Elizabeth was less lavish and artificial than 

at any other time in the history of England. 

In Shakspere’s day there were good roads and many highways across Lon- 

don from east to west. 

At first the actors were companies of strolling players whom the authori- 

ties classed among the vagrants and beggars. 

Science was in a rudimentary state in Shakspere’s time. 

The inns of this period were comfortable, hospitable, and numerous. 

This was a golden age of superstition; the people believed in ghosts, 

witches, and magic. 

The motives which led men to travel in Shakspere’s time were not the same 

as they are in these days. 

Elizabethan seamen possessed the same high standards of behavior as we 

demand of our seamen today. 

The great indoor amusement of the Elizabethans was the drama. 

Sports and pastimes were very similar to ours, except that they were of a 

gentler nature. 

The first theaters in England were erected in London, within the city 

limits 

The tastes of Shaksperean audiences were refined and not highly emo- 

tional. 

Elizabeth had a firm will, and the best teachers in England were her tutors. 

Interludes and morality plays were the forerunners of the Elizabethan 

drama. 

The navy under Elizabeth was the second greatest and most powerful of 

that time. 

The eating of food seems to have been one of the all-important doings in 

Shakspere’s time. 

The houses were kept clean and the floors warm with rushes. 

Ladies and gentlemen alike rode in coaches from place to place, or from 

town to town 

Queen Elizabeth was very fond of cock-fighting and bear-baiting, two cruel 

sports of the period. 

In Shakspere’s London the houses of the rich were usually of two stories, 

while the roofs were always thatched. 

English drama, which we now think of as a highly developed form of en- 

tertainment, found its origin in the dignified service of the church. 

The influence of the Renaissance did not affect the writings of the Eliza- 

bethans. 

Children of today do not receive the same training in education and man- 


ners as they did in the time of Shakspere. 
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For just six weeks we had leaned across the parapet of time into 
another age in which tragedies and joys, delicacy and ribaldry, 
bravery and brutality are stamped so irrevocably in its literature, 
particularly in the plays of Shakspere. We had tried, “beneath the 
serried complexities of her raiment—the huge hoop, the stiff ruff, 
the swollen sleeves, the powdered pearlis,*® the spreading, giided 
gauzes” to catch a glimpse of the great queen, who ruled over Brit- 
tania when the Spanish Armada sailed to its defeat, and England 
herself became great. 

The class chose avidly their first Shaksperean play. It was 
Macbeth, not an easy one to read, but they carried to its pages an 
understanding mind and a sympathetic spirit which enabled them 
to interpret more adequately its tragedy and human passion. 

We spent a month on the play itself. There was no vivisection, 
but a continuity of the whole; there was a representation of men 
and of events; life seemed actually to be going on before us. The 
characters stood out as real people. The Thane of Cawdor and his 
bold lady were silhouetted against a background in keeping with 
those riotous times, and the Weird Sisters became apparitions nat- 
ural to the minds of a people who believed firmly in the supernat- 
ural, in ghosts, and in the “little people.”’ 





A CORRECTIVE-LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
C. H. MATRAVERS 


This article is a report of a study which was made to determine 
for English teachers the most socially useful corrective-language 
forms which may be established in both elementary- and high- 
school grades. It is maintained that mastery of the most socially 
useful language forms will meet most effectually the students’ 
language needs in real life. 

An examination of language texts and courses of study in Eng- 
lish shows endless disagreement as to the proper assignment of 
these error forms to the different grades in the school. One author 


‘Lytton Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex 
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introduces a certain form in the primary grades; another assigns 
the same form to the junior high school. Most courses introduce 
them ail in the elementary grades, with the result that English 
teachers in the junior and senior high schools have the task of re- 
teaching forms which were not mastered in the lower grades. These 
differences of opinion among authors and teachers have pointed to 
the need of a more scientific corrective-English program for all 
grades in the school system. The need is again emphasized by the 
results of this study. Since the opportunity to have trouble with 
eighteen forms makes up over four-fifths of all chances for error, 
language forms are not of equal importance. There are language 
forms, therefore, that should have the right of way in the construc- 
tion of courses either in the grades or the high school. 

An ideal corrective-language program would be one, of course, 
which contains only those forms which the pupils misuse. It would 
depend upon our having valid diagnostic measures of pupils’ needs 
in oral and written language. At present our language tests do not 
prove to be so reliable. A study by M. H. Willing’ reveals a corre- 
lation of less than 0.60 existing between the errors made by pupils 
in diagnostic tests and those made by the same pupils in their writ- 
ten work. And classroom teaching experience would seem to pre- 
dict a still smaller correlation between errors in tests and those in 
oral language. At best a written test may be a good measure of a 
student’s ability to proofread, but it alone is not a valid measure of 
his needs in oral and written language 

The language-error surveys which have been made here and 
there have been helpful in pointing out to teachers just what the 
common language difficulties of pupils are. Chiefly because the 
authors have failed to distinguish between errors and valid idioms, 
these, however, are inadequate as a basis for building a scientific 
corrective-English program. 

There seemed to be another factor of great importance in this 
field of curriculum-building. At the outset of the study of which I 
am writing, these questions were raised: ‘Are some language hab- 
its of greater importance than others? Is it possible to select from 
the fifty or more illiterate forms a few forms which should consti- 
*M. H. Willing, Valid Diagnosis (1927). 
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tute the essentials of a program and therefore become the first and 
primary objective in corrective-language teaching?” 

If one could get an accurate measure of primary children’s us- 
age of the verb “lay,” the past tense of the verb “lie,” I venture to 
say that in most public schools it would indicate almost roo per 
cent of error. In other words, almost everyone would say, “Last 
night I laid down.” Immediately the question is raised, ‘Is this 
high percentage of error for ‘lay’ a valid reason for placing this 
form at the top of our list to receive first consideration in teach- 
ing?” 

To answer this question it seemed necessary to consider a cri- 
terion of actual frequency of occurrence in speech—the social utili- 
ty of any corrective-language form. By “social utility” is meant the 
frequency of the use of the form, right or wrong. One must not con- 
fuse it with the term “frequency of error.” Social utility may be 
thought of as the opportunity for errors. The purpose of the inves 
tigation was to determine the comparative usefulness of the con- 
ventional forms from the standpoint of this social utility or relative 
opportunity for error in speech. From this basis it was thought that 
a core of essential language habits might be planned as our first ob- 
jective in language-teaching. 

It was assumed that conversation should be our field of study, 
for it is in speech that the most universally valuable effects of Eng- 
lish-teaching will appear. A group of senior high school students in 
business courses were directed to take stenographic reports of con- 
versation which they heard both in and out of school. They were 
directed to write the conversation exactly as it was spoken, omit- 
ting, of course, personal names. From these reports, totaling 107,- 
ooo words, were tabulated the frequencies of both right and wrong 
uses of the conventional forms. Then, in order to have a more com- 
prehensive basis for comparison, an index of social utility was com- 
puted for each form on the basis of its frequency for each 10,000 
words of conversation. 

The differences in social usefulness as shown by the indexes for 
the different forms are very striking. The indexes of social utility 
range all the way from 30.7 for “‘ain’t” and the corresponding forms 
of the verb “to be” to o for the past tense form of the verb “lie.” 
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One form of the double negatives ranks second with a frequency of 
17.5, and “those or them books” ranks third with an index of 15.8. 
The past perfect form of the verb “write” has a frequency of only 
1, and the twenty-five forms at the lower end of the scale have fre- 
quences of considerably less than one—not even one chance for 
error in 10,000 words of conversation. Consequently one has oc- 
casion to use a double negative form “‘haven’t no or haven’t any”’ 
eighteen times as frequently as he has occasion to use the form 
“have wrote” or “have written,” and one hundred and eighty times 
as frequently as he has occasion to use such forms as “it was she or 
her” and “this or these kind.” Clearly, because of their great dif- 
ferences in social usefulness, language forms are not of equal im- 
portance. 

These figures indicate the necessity of placing the emphasis in 
our teaching on the forms of higher social utility. But what has 
‘social utility” to do with “frequency of errors’’? It can readily be 
seen that the higher the social utility of a conventional form, the 
greater the number of errors one would make if he misused that 
particular form in speech. A student who uses a double negative 
will make one hundred and eighty times as many errors as a stu- 
dent who says, “It was her” or “these kind.”’ But one who misuses 
“lay” might never make a mistake for lack of opportunity. 

Let us examine the number of errors which were actually made 
at different levels of the scale of social utility to see if the greater 
number does not lie at the upper level of the scale. We shall com- 
pare the number of opportunities for error and the number of ac- 
tual errors included by the upper, middle, and lower thirds of the 


scale. 
No. of Percentage No. of Percentage 
Opportunities of Totals Errors of Totals 
Upper third (18 forms 1,013 62.5 157 63.8 
Middle third (13 forms 207 14.7 75 30.4 
Lower third (18 forms 44 2.2 14 5-7 
1,954 240 


Thorough mastery of the first eighteen forms will eliminate 
82.5 per cent of the total number of opportunities for errors and 
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63.8 per cent of the number of actual errors made. The eighteen 
forms from the middle section of the scale will eliminate an addi- 
tional 14.7 per cent of the opportunities and 30.4 per cent of the 
errors. The eighteen forms at the lower end of the scale will elimi- 
nate only 2.2 per cent of the opportunities and 5.7 per cent of the 
errors. Over twice as many errors weré made in the use of the forms 
in the upper third as in the middle third, and twelve times as many 
errors as were made in the use of the forms of the lower group. Our 
first attack, unquestionably, must be on those error-forms having 
the higher social utility. 

What a huge part of our whole task in corrective English can 
be done by mastering only a few of the most socially useful habits 
of grammatical correctness. If we could actually achieve a perfect 
mastery of the forms in the upper and middle groups, we should 
eliminate 98 per cent of the opportunities for error and correct, so 
far as the English in this particular high school is concerned, 94.2 
per cent of the actual errors. A splendid achievement, far superior 
to what we are doing at present, can be effected by setting up as an 
objective a still smaller number and attaining it before additional 
forms of lower social utility are attempted. 

There are other reasons why English teachers should set up as 
their first objective the most socially useful forms. First, it is prob- 
ably impossible to eliminate in the elementary and junior high- 
school grades all the illiterate forms. Therefore, so long as all our 
students do not remain in school to complete the high-school course, 
a curriculum in English that aims to establish the most socially use- 
ful language habits will most effectually meet their language needs 
in life. The second reason has been suggested by the outcome of 
the language-error surveys. Lower-grade errors persist in the up- 
per grades. There are no data at present as to how many forms can 
be mastered in a grade. However, there is plenty of evidence from 
every English teacher’s experience that most error-habits have per- 
sisted through the elementary, junior high, senior high, and college. 
One might be ready to conclude that a wrong language-habit can- 
not be corrected within a definite period of time. Yet our failure in 
the past may have been due to our attempting the impossible. If 
even one error cannot be eliminated in one grade, for instance, it 
becomes even more necessary that teachers of the early grades set 














guage forms. 


first objective: 
ain’t forms 
haven’t no 
them books 
you was 
leave it go 
there is several—there 

was several 

haven’t nothing 
had ought 
we was 


come yesterday 


have saw 

will I?? 

If I would have—wish 
I would have? 

do like I say? 

Harry and me went 

let it there 

have took 

have wrote 
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up as their first objective only a few of the most socially useful lan- 


Language forms should be assigned to the high-school grades, 
too, in the order of their social usefulness indicated on the scale. 
Since almost nothing has been accomplished in those school sys- 
tems in which so many forms have been assigned to the elementary 
grades, the junior high school English classes ought to begin their 
attack on the forms at the beginning of the scale and proceed on 
the basis of what can be actually mastered. 

The following forms in their respective order might become our 


seen it 

haven’t neither 

play good 

give it (past tense) 
set down 

hair are—-comb them 
done it (past tense) 
looks like (as if) 


The work each year begins with the next form on the scale fol- 
lowing the last one taken up in the preceding grade. If thorough 
mastery of the first eighteen forms can be secured, over 80 per cent 
of the opportunities for error will have been eliminated. Then we 
shall be ready to introduce a few forms of lower social utility. 
These should be presented in the following order: 


learn me 

can’t hardly? 

one of them are—were? 
have went 

lay down 

have came 

have did 

school begun yesterday 
to you and I 


Very probably fewer forms than those contained in these lists 


* These forms have been found to be somewhat difficult for junior high school 
grades and should be postponed for more advanced classes. 
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can be fully mastered in the high-school grades until more is defi- 
nitely accomplished in the elementary grades. We must proceed on 
the basis of what can be mastered; otherwise confusion and indif- 
ference result. What has been stated here should in no way dis- 
courage attempts that have been made here and there to build indi- 
vidual corrective programs and individual proofreading programs 
in the junior and senior high-school grades. These, too, however, 
must include the forms of high social utility first. A more definitely 
organized and more concentrated program of the most socially use- 
ful forms will meet most effectually the students’ language needs 
in practical life. 


THE FASCINATING GAME OF TEACHING 
DORIS P. MERRILL 


Have you ever heard that brilliant explorer, Stefansson, expound the 
teaching of geography? When professor of anthropology at Harvard, he 
passed on, he says, much of the misinformation he had acquired when he 
was collecting degrees from three American universities. He taught the 
following “well-known facts”: “It is always cold north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle”; “no vegetation, except lichens and mosses, can exist”; “the Esqui- 
maux live in houses of snow or ice and drink whales’ oil.’”’ And he had 
to go to the Arctic to learn that these ‘‘facts” were all as false as “‘dicers’ 
oaths.” To hear him tell of his first sight of the Esquimaux standing 
knee-deep in a river with a July sun streaming down upon their bodies, 
damp with perspiration and tormented with mosquitoes—to say the least, 
will make a thoughtful teacher pause and ask with jesting Pilate, ‘““What 
is truth?” 

Again, in that excellent article of Professor Moffett’s in the Decem- 
ber, 1928, Journal we found food for sober thought when he wrote, “.. . . 
the schoolmaster makes his mistakes with a whole roomful of patients at 
a time.” True—we might even find some “thought too deep for tears,” 
but doesn’t the sheer fun of teaching dispel “loathed melancholy’’? It is 
such a fascinating game. Most often we think of our roomful as contest- 
ants rather than as patients awaiting their fate in our surgery. A game 
of many rules, one that we may never learn to play perfectly, but one 
that lures us on to discover new moves and larger scores. 

A recent Journal published interesting projects used by a teacher in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. I was reminded of my teaching in that city so 
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rich in historical heritage—the home of two presidents, the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and his beautiful Dorothy Quincy.’ 

One of the most valuable projects that I have ever seen worked out 
was accomplished by a class of thirty lovable Freshman girls, who com- 
piled a history of the schools of Quincy. There was an editorial board 
which distributed the work. As far as possible graduates of the various 
schools “covered” their respective schools. The editor-in-chief, a diminu- 
tive efficiency expert with gorgeous auburn hair, visited the superintend- 
ent in his office for conference on points of dispute. Many principals were 
interviewed. Pictures were secured. Long discussion finally resulted in 
the title, “Then and Now.” (An educational treatise has since been pub- 
lished under that title, but my Freshmen had it first.) There was a title 
page, a dedication, an introduction of quaint old customs, such as bring- 
) ing wood for part payment of teachers’ salaries, the high stool, the 
pointed cap, and the woodbox for bad boys. At the end was a glance at 
the present and the future. (The new Quincy High School was then in 
the process of completion.) The material was typed; the best cover pre- 
sented was affixed, and the book was presented to the Quincy High School 
Library—a piece of work of real worth. And what fun it was doing it! 

Sales talks are well known for their appeal. Pupils like to bring to 
class an article and demonstrate its selling points. It is an excellent way 
to motivate good oral exposition. One young daughter of a college pro- 
fessor once chose to sell shaving-cream. She picked out the meekest 
Freshman boy in the class and proceeded to lather his baby-like face. 
Her biggest selling point broke up the class. It was, ““You know we wom- 
en appreciate a smooth face.” This is a story I’ve been told. The person 
who told me is the soul of honor. 

I shall never forget the interest of one class in Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine. One of my best pupils had asked permission to bring a 
gallon of ice-cream and serve it as she made her talk. Her father owned 
a confectionery store and had said she might. We kept it a secret. Ruth 
was called on. At the right moment the cream was brought in and quickly 
served on paper plates. Then, as she pointed out the smoothness, the real 
fruit flavor, and told how it was made, we all partook. The boys called 
it a “wow” of a sales talk and so did I. 

I feel that there is a real value in projects of child life in different 
lands. Always I suggest that a child talk of the land of his fathers. In 
our large cities so many of our children are first generation and not a few 





*If you are ever near Quincy, do not fail to visit the “Dorothy Q” house, an 
unusually beautiful example of colonial architecture—and also the humble red 
wooden birthplaces of John Adams, and his son, John Quincy. 
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are foreign-born. Booklets, oftentimes illustrated, read and displayed 
help in their small way in the building up of world-understanding—a les- 
son this generation must learn. 

Pictures! Stories! Pupils love to bring pictures to class. My bulle- 
tin board is often covered with them. Now and then they serve to spur 
the imagination enough so that the pupil can weave a plot for the story 
he finds so hard to think up. 

If you don’t know Miss Cook’s Experiments in Writing,* you have a 
delightful inspiration in store for you. I have her to thank for an inter- 
esting, new way to play the composition game. My Seniors this year are 
keeping journals. Were I a trained psychiatrist I might read more than I 
do. As it is, adolescence is opened up before me, hero-worship, self-assur- 
ance, romance, imagination, altruism—all the process of growing up I 
read. Yes, I admit that I enjoy reading their journals, but that is not why 
I am asking them to write them. They enjoy it too. It is an outlet of 
their new ideas, emotions, desires, and aspirations. Skepticals of the first 
few days have confessed that they “love to do it.”” A few quotations will 
show the naiveté and freshness. 

“T understand now better how Molly Culpepper must have felt about 
Bob. Sometimes it seems that a girl of seventeen doesn’t know her true 
feelings, but I feel that this is one of the turning points of my life.” This 
was from an unusual, old-fashioned little girl after reading A Certain 
Rich Man, and after a slight misunderstanding with her “boy friend.” A 
Russian girl, in this country only five years, writes after finishing the 
same book, “I can still hear the merry bells at Neal’s wedding at which I 
was the maid of honor.” From another, “I have just read Omar Khay- 
yam for the sixteenth time.”’ I recommend Browning to this bright girl 
with an entirely too skeptical outlook on life. 

A boy began, “Started this journal today not in the hope of becom- 
ing a second Dickens or Thackeray, but in hope that it will aid me to 
write better, think more clearly and give me a knowledge of English. Al- 
though I hope to be an author some day, I did not intend to start a jour- 
so quickly, but circumstances make it advisable for me to do so.” In 


— 


na 
the same diary a few days before Christmas was written, “My, but my 
appetite is keen these days.” And later, “Had a girl from New York 
visiting us for two weeks. Some kid. Went to a few parties, met some new 
girls, and started wearing eyeglasses.” And the greatest of these is the 
eyeglasses. 

The Mill on the Floss called forth this: “I actually cried when 
Maggie and Tom died, but I loved that book; it’s about the most reali 


?New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 
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tic I’ve ever read. I love weepy books anyway, where the heroine and 
hero fail to live happy ever after.” Here is a disciple of modern realism 
for you! 

A girl writes of her chum, “Some day I must write and write and 
write about my girl friend. To me she is a priceless pearl. I wouldn’t 
give her up for worlds.” 

Do you see a future missionary to Africa in the author of this state- 
ment? ‘“Pickanniny boys and girls are able to rouse in me greater feeling 
than little white children.” 

A boy wrote, “Took my violin lesson today. Afterwards we talked 
about New Thought.”’ 

A girl confessed, “I didn’t mean my journal to sound like a sob story, 
but I was coming down with the grippe, and I felt so sick. I can’t believe 
I wrote all I did that night.” 

What treasures these will be ten years from now when they may be 
unearthed in the attic. Haven’t you a little trunk with literary efforts of 
your school days, and don’t you go up to the attic every time you go 
home and dig them out and smile and sigh? Did you keep a journal dur- 
ing those wonderful high-school days, and if you didn’t, don’t you wish 
you had? 

Oh, teaching is a fascinating game! Particularly when a Senior girl in 
a commercial division says, ‘I wish we could read ‘L’Allegro’; I’m sick of 
business letters.”” And Mr. Samuel Thurber, of Newton, has told you to 
“steer clear” of Milton—and you love Milton. 


TEACHING APPRECIATION: A LESSON PLAN 
FOR THE ELEVENTH YEAR 
H. WARD McGRAW 


This is not a report. It is a plan for procedure. I cannot give 
questions and answers, for the reason that I never took any down. 
The most I can say is that I have used the procedure here described 
repeatedly in the eleventh year, and that it has always seemed to 
work. Classes have always been interested; discussion spontane- 
ous, eager, and intelligent; and the teacher’s point understood and 
felt (so I flatter myself). 

First, a little preface by way of apologia. Appreciation, we are 
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told is a state, which cannot be communicated directly. I agree. It 
seems rather to be a bundle of states, that instead of a general, in- 
definite, vague feeling existing im vacuo, so to speak, appreciation 
wherever it exists is a response to a concrete experience. Apprecia- 
tion, in the loose sense, in which we generally see it used is the 
habit of responding where experiences are true and genuine. But if 
appreciation cannot be communicated directly, it can be induced; 
and it needs to be trained. 

Appreciation can be induced by (1) calling up or supplying 
experience, (2) relating the experience to the situation, (3) letting 
nature do the rest. The growth of appreciation in all of us seems to 
be a result of comparisons. We may at first weep at a death-bed 
scene in Dickens, and later smile at the same passage. Something 
has happened in the interval. The change does not mean that we 
have come to find death humorous, but we have come to find death 
as Dickens handles it in that one particular case incongruous and 
humorous. Appreciation has been trained—we have become at- 
tuned to a different and a truer rendering, though the theme is the 
same. We have made a comparison with death as Thackeray han- 
dles it or with the thing itself. But if we have had no other experi- 
ences, either literary or actual, or if we have not reflected on new 
experiences, appreciation will not have changed. 

The moral for the teacher is that, dealing with literary experi- 
ences, literary experiences must be supplied for purpose of com- 
parison. It is a commonplace to say that we shall get nowhere 
through comment. To say, ‘“‘This is a very moving scene,” does not 
communicate one’s own reaction, and hence no sense of value. The 
pupil calls up no experience, either actual or literary, and nothing 
takes place in him. He can memorize the statement that such and 
such a passage is beautiful, full of magic, touching—but that does 
not make him sensitive to the effect. 

Taste or appreciation is not an indefinite thing. It is controlled 
by manipulating the things which produce emotional states. Taste 
is not cultivated away from the sentimental and the melodramatic 
by lecturing. It can be so cultivated by supplying experience and 
making comparisons. As soon as the sentimental and the melodra- 
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matic are seen through, they tend to lose their power,—even to be- 
come ridiculous. 

So much for preface. (G. B. S. take notice.) The aim of the 
plan here outlined is to cultivate taste or appreciation for the true 
handling of a situation by the comparative method. Of course, one 
such lesson is not enough. The teacher must plan many. Material 
can usually be found in the assigned readings for any course. 


THE PLAN 

1. Read the death of Barkis from Dickens’ David Copperfield, 
chap. xxx, beginning, “I had leisure to think, before the kitchen 
fire, of pretty little Emily’s dread of death... . .” 

2. Discuss the effect with the class, leading with such questions 
as, ““How does the passage make you feel? Is it pathetic?” Work 
for genuine expression of feeling, and respect all answers. 

I have never yet found a class in agreement as to the effect of 
this scene. Some have felt it touching; others have been somewhat 
amused. This difference of reaction is the teacher’s opportunity. 
(Possibly there are those who would say to the jesters, “You know 
nothing of literature. Charles Dickens wrote that; therefore, read 
it and weep.” Those who came to laugh won’t remain to pray as a 
result of such method. ) 

The next step is to lead students to examine their reactions. 
What, for example, is there amusing about the scene? There is gen- 
erally a student who can put his finger on it. Go over the passage 
with attention to details. Guide discussion to bear upon the ques- 
tion, Does the effect aimed at seem to flow from the situation it- 
self, or does the author seem to be trying to stir our feelings by 
effects? (Here is a place to examine the words sentimental and mel- 
odramatic, in connection with concrete experience, and let students 
use them. Word study, a thousand times more effective than dic- 
tionary drill.) But try to force no conclusions. Elicit as many un- 
disputed facts about the details as possible. If a student still be- 
lieves the passage inexpressibly touching, do not try to interfere 
directly with the feeling. 

3. Read the death of Colonel Newcombe from Thackeray’s 
The Newcombes, beginning, “The days went on, and our hopes, 
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raised sometimes, began to flicker and fail. . . . .” This is the 
place where one lets nature do her work. When you have finished 
reading, the class is still—it is at the bedside of Colonel Newcombe. 

4. Hold a brief discussion on what it is that Dickens does that 
Thackeray doesn’t, or conversely. Examine the two passages. 
Which paints the scene itself more vividly? Which author makes 
the more comment intended to create mood or feeling? Which is 
the truer, more genuine representation of life? When time permits, 
close the period by reading, for its bearing on the last question, the 
account of the death of Tennyson from Alfred Lord Tennyson: 
A Memoir by his Son, Volume II. 

The chief objection to such procedure as I have outlined is, I 
think, that when one is all done, he discovers suddenly that his stu- 
dents have done nothing upon which he can mark them one-half of 
one per cent. He has to have confidence that great literature, prop- 
erly presented, will work its own effect. 

Opportunities for comparisons are frequent and varied. Com- 
pare Mr. Peggotty’s behavior upon discovering the flight of little 
Em/’ly with that of Silas Marner upon discovering the loss of his 
gold; compare for imaginative power Shakespeare’s apostrophe to 
sleep from Macbeth with that of Sir Philip Sidney from Astrophel 
and Stella, or John Fletcher’s lines ““To Melancholy” with the cor- 
responding lines of J/ Penseroso, or Keat’s “Ode to a Nightingale” 
with Drummond’s poem. 

Appreciation is not to be gained by a tour de force. It is at best 
of slow growth, and the secret of teaching it, I think, is creating a 
situation in which the student’s reaction will be one of dissatisfac- 
tion with the inferior in literature. 


SOME ENTRIES FOR THE COMMONPLACE BOOK 
MARGARET COOK 


Pass this article by if you are one of the blessed among English 
teachers! You are, rest assured, if your daily task is accomplished 
inaroom like one I know: light from two large mullioned windows; 
broad window-seats for curled-up readers made; pictures, of course, 
a Corot, ‘““The Song of the Lark,” ‘“‘The Blue Boy”’; two registered 
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prints of gorgeous color, ‘““Nicholas Nickleby on the Road to Dothe- 
boys Hall” and Rubens’ “Portrait of the Marquis Spinoza”; small 
prints of English cathedrals in striking wall arrangement. Sec- 
tional bookcases holding reference works, supplementary readings, 
and several volumes of the Cambridge History; chairs in groupings 
that suggest the conference; books—on reserve—up and down the 
middle of a long table; a tiny stage. A room in which both physical 
comfort and mental enjoyment are possible. 

The average English classroom? Walls unadorned, staring com- 
monplace windows, grim parallelograms of mussy blackboards; 
creaky chairs in soldiery rows, the usual wastebasket, the usual 
white-oak desk—just that and nothing more. Irony, surely, to sug- 
gest that Thalia and Melpomene might love to hover there! 

Yet in rooms like this, sans color or charm, hundreds of sec- 
ondary-school instructors teach courageously that the heart of 
youth may learn to feel delight in the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful. The rank and file of teachers daily face this task of making 
artistic brick without aesthetic stubble, of revealing the fascination 
} of illusion, the enchanting blendings of fiction in an atmosphere 
devoid of divine afflatus, and the mysterious influence of the right 
things. 

Over four-fifths of the high schools in our country are small 
schools. The English department is unspectacular; its activities do 
not fill student treasuries or put the school on the publicity map; 
its inner values and true spirit often go unappreciated if that 
ubiquitous type, the fact-finder, statistically static, is the school 
head. What to do? The English teacher must work out her own 
salvation. Through her personality and by her own efforts she must 
create the atmosphere in which she may fulfil her mission of in- 
fluencing sentiments and educating emotions. 

Once I, a newcomer in the system, “heired” such a situation. 
The lack-luster walls, the bruising vacuity of the classroom drove 
me to undertake a pedagogical Odyssey, during which I labored 
much and wandered far afield. The ear of the English head was by 
no means deaf, but she feared the office gods and they feared me as 
that supreme menace, the diddler. Reluctant permission to foster 
student projects outside of regular hours was finally given. The 
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course of study and departmental regulations must ever be held in 
reverence! 

How many teachers before me have discovered these values, I 
have no way of knowing. Perhaps these were only adventures in 
the commonplace, without professional significance—educational 
clichés. Has the commonplace book of education many entries, I 
wonder, testifying to a year of the hardest work mutually enjoyed 
by teacher and pupils? Why can we not know the potent combina- 
tion of forces which sets up such rhythms that work is a game, 
whose accomplishment is attended by the spirit of victory, while 
student enthusiasm and initiative follow as the night the day? 

Students get pleasure from rearrangements of school equip- 
ment. My squeaky chairs in soldiery rows were an abomination; 
when arranged in a big circle-round, each student can see and hear 
his fellow-members and speakers. It becomes humanly possible to 
recite for each other instead of the teacher; it is more natural to 
speak to a face than to the back of a head. Teacher’s desk in the 
center is not now formidable; teacher, of course, sits in the circle 
with her students. 

Motivation first! This drab room wanted color; sketches, cut- 
outs, drawings, moldings! These must come properly, not to say, 
honestly from literature itself. So the reading hour came to be. 
For twenty minutes preceding morning assembly, I read to such 
students as cared to come. Twenty-five per cent of my enrollment 
were soon among the faithful. If pictures are flashing upon that 
inward eye, they will objectify themselves with a little drawing-out 
and encouragement. 

As a direct outgrowth of their understanding of these readings, 
twenty credible art pieces were accepted and “hung.” Many were 
submitted but few were chosen, and the subjects of the chosen few 
included: “Peter Pan Arriving at Never-Never Land with the Three 
Darlings’; “Romeo and Juliet en balcon”; “The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon”; ‘The Dungeon of Chillon”; “Oliver Twist Holding Up His 
Empty Bowl”; “The Cottage Scene from L’Allegro”’; “David Cop- 
perfield Reading to Agnes”; “Gulliver Visiting with the Lilli- 
putians”; “Valjean Watching Cosette Struggling with the Heavy 
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Pail of Water”; “King Arthur Drawing Excalibur from the Steel 
Block.” 

Pictorially speaking, our supreme accomplishment of the year 
was a frieze (1 by 8) in color, showing Chaucer’s pilgrims en route. 
There they were, the perfect, gentle knight, his dashing son, the 
fashionable prioress, the anemic scholar, the overwhelming wife of 
Bath, all the twenty-nine members of that immortal caravan. 

The volunteer artists had set the ball rolling. Every type of 
ability now offered itself and was accepted. Some manual-training 
stars thought the room-theater idea a bit of all right; girls of clever 
fingers adopted the puppets; gleesters pledged me music days; 
many prone to the writing urge promised poetry and prose that 
Magazine World would cry for! 

These ideas materialized too within four months. The room- 
theater proved a delight. Not a space devourer either, for its di- 
mensions 16 by 16 by 64 made it fit comfortably atop a discarded 
typewriter stand. The friendly physics department equipped it 
completely with lights, head and foot. Two complete sets of pup- 
pets were made. The Hamlet actors were costumed with historical 
accuracy on 6-inch celluloid dolls; the Macbeth group were drawn 
to scale on heavy paper, painted with oils, cut out, and mounted on 
heavy cardboard. These figures were fitted into grooved stands 
which held them erect wherever placed. Curtains, back drops, and 
several sets of stage furniture came as a matter of course. 

The abilities of our students endear them to us. But who in- 
deed are nearer and dearer than the born book lovers? They paint 
not, neither do they sew but they are sensitive to subtleties—in 
short, “they get the point” in what they read, and this entitles them 
to first claim on our pedagogical affections. What activity to find 
for this reader group that would recognize their distinctive ability as 
it deserved? To urge “bigger and better books” upon them didn’t 
seem the thing! Somewhere there must be a literary project worthy 
of these firstlings of my heart! Then came one day a short article 
setting forth Dr. Phelps’ choice of fifteen greatest stories in the 
world. The very thing! The contract was duly drawn: 


We, the undersigned, agree to read during this school year, the fifteen 
greatest stories of all time, as selected by Dr. William Lyon Phelps, noted 
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educator, writer, and lecturer. Our reports are to be made orally to ou: 
teacher. Signed 

And this they did with a feeling of something splendid accom- 

plished that was quite a new thing in my experience of outside- 

reading reactions. 

If birds of a feather flock together, these students were aves 
vari indeed. Many preceded me in the morning and some lingered 
at night; Room 8 was a beehive of English activities. I met sur- 
prisingly little of the sophisticated and hard-boiled attitude peculiar 
to modern youth; my distinct impression is that these adolescents 
were grateful for my interest in their unfolding talents. My own 
appreciation of their loyalty, co-operation, and industry was so 
deep that I sought some channel through which it might be im- 
personally expressed. One morning I posted on our bulletin board 
a “Who’s Who in English.” It contained twenty names; sample 
entries follow: 

Jim Jones: Is my outstanding pupil in English V. Has unusual maturity of 
mind. His ideas are almost “grown-up.” Builds and handles involved 
sentences with professional skill. Good taste governs his use of vocabu 
lary. Can be humorous without being either silly or smart alecky. Work 
is always on time; never makes excuses; depends entirely on himself. 

Mary Smith: A vigorous upstanding mind. Can penetrate a topic, unerringly 
discard the trivial and unimportant, and select the essentials. Nothing 
from her pen is ever commonplace or dull. Always courteous. 

Alice Brown: A first-class mind that can think clearly and express itself with 
distinction. Has enthusiasms which result in actual achievements. The 
imaginative and artistic slant is always discernible in this student’s work. 
Never bluffs. Sincerely tries to do what I ask. Is a good influence in the 
class. 

This ‘“Who’s Who” accomplished more than I had ever ex- 
pected. 

Another little device which I found caused reactions favorably 
to greater industry and interest was a series of “Mental Portraits,” 
English profiles. A perfect profile is drawn; the forehead represents 
co-operation, originality, and reactions; the eyes, appreciation; the 
nose, deportment; the lips and mouth, industry and voice; the chin, 
self-reliance and responsibility. A stenciled “profile” carries these 
directions: Place a sheet of blank paper under this sheet. Then 
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vith a pin, punch through the dot which you believe represents 
your grade in the respective measurements. Also punch through 
the asterisks, these being fixed points. After completing the punches 
remove this top sheet and with the aid of a ruler, connect the dots 
on the blank sheet of paper with straight lines. This will give you 
your profile. 

The projects in the musical field worked themselves out as 
programs, given first in the auditorium before the student body and 
later to the Parent-Teacher Association. Only lyrics studied in 
class found place on the programs. The theme and spirit of each 
number was explained briefly before the lyric was sung. The bond 
between music and poetry cannot be too thoroughly appreciated by 
students. This performance conferred a dignity and significance on 
our class study of poetry that was felt throughout the entire year. 
The program of Group I was as follows: “The Year’s at the Spring” 
(Mrs. H. H. A. Beach); “I Must Go Down to the Seas Again” 
(Densmore); a Kipling group including “On the Road to Manda- 
lay” and “Gypsy Trail.” Group II presented a quartet number 
“Sumer is Cumen” (Old Anglo-Saxon); a Burns’ group “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands” (original Celtic air); and Mendelssohn’s 
exquisite melody written for “Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast”; 
a Shakespeare group, “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and “I know a 
Bank.” A gifted girl sang her original music for Stevenson’s “Give 
Me the Life I Love.” 

A serviceable molding clay, made of flour, salt, and alum, pro- 
vided us with many ornamental models some of which showed gen- 
uine dexterity. 

Here is the crux of this situation: Did these activities con- 
tribute to the scholarship attained by the students of English liter- 
ature? How can we know? Surely there was a greater development 
of ideas because of them; unquestionably there was more interest, 
more self-expression than the Socratic method brings out. A bal- 
anced program of study was not disturbed, nor the traditional ob- 
jectives sacrificed to fads and innovations. 

Had we found in our English room /es objets d’art ready to eye 
and hand, would they, lovely in perfection, have meant as much to 
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these children and me as did these creations and efforts of our own? 
The creative joy is a holy one and it is denied to none. Of these 
classroom attempts we could say affectionately as did Shake- 
speare’s Touchstone of his wife, Audrey, “An ill-favored thing, Sir, 
but mine own.” 





I HAVE SEEN PLACES LOVELY IN THE RAIN a 
RINA MAUDE GREENE 





p 

I have seen places lovely in the rain: te 
The vale below the Pali, drenched in tears; te 
The silver misted sheen of Irish meres ; b 
And the cowled tops of Ceylon’s low hill chain; h 
I have seen Beauty bathing in the rain . 
W here dashes surf that chides the Golden Gate, . 
And her twin sister, Loveliness, await i 
The breaking downpour in an English lane. ‘. 
Can I find treasure in a city street? ‘ 
Can I find glory in a city rain? ic 
Out of the dirt and noise and mud and pain p 
Can there arise a bit of joy so fleet t! 
That I must say unto myself again: it 
I have seen places lovely in the rain! Si 

n 

k 

p 

WIND AND LEAF li 

SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN : 

You are the wind, li 


I am the leaf. 
To what do we hasten— 
Happiness—or grief? 
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CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME 

The mass of commentary and conjecture that has accumulated 
about Browning’s “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came” almost pre- 
vents the perception of what the poem really is. Stated briefly, it is a 
portion of the life of that famous nursery-hero and slayer of giants, Jack, 
told by Jack himself in the way the author of ‘“‘Sordello” would naturally 
tell it. Browning thinks of Jack as a member of a youthful gang (‘“‘the 
band”), including Giles and Cuthbert and others not named. The band 
had, with youthful enthusiasm, taken upon themselves the high emprise 
of giant-slaying; but one after another they had failed miserably—all 
but Jack. 

Browning, writing the poem hastily in an apartment in Paris, wove 
into the old story all sorts of things that were already in his well-stocked 
mind or that came into it as he was writing. The commentators have giv- 
en their painstaking toil to these embroideries on the original story; this 
is probably as it should be, for in these embroideries are to be found the 
parts of the poem that came directly from the poet’s own thought. But 
the commentators should not have failed to come back finally to the story 
itself. Who will may hear Jack’s story told—if he is not too much ab- 
sorbed in Browning’s psychology to hear any story told at all. 

Browning himself was responsible for one of the notes that has led 
many readers astray. The poem ends abruptly with the words, “Childe 
Roland to the dark tower came.” Any reader naturally asks, ‘“‘What hap- 
pened next?” Browning answered this question by his note on this last 
line (not on the poem as a whole): “See Edgar’s song in Lear.” The 
reader who will do just that will learn exactly what response Jack ob- 
tained to his bold blast on the slug-horn; he will hear in the next two 
lines of the song the bloodthirsty shout of the giant coming to the fray: 

His word was still, “Fie, foh, and fum, 

I smell the blood of a British man.” 
There is no need for Browning to tell the story further; ask any child 
what happened to that giant when once he met Jack’s redoubtable sword. 
The very verse inscribed on the castle wall beside the horn, according to 
the old tales, tells us even before the fight comes off: 
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Whoever can this trumpet blow 

Shall soon the giant overthrow 

And break the blood enchantment straight 

And all shall be in happy state. 
i here is no need, either, of allowing the reference to King Lear to confuse 
the story for us and make us look in that play for more than these lines 
chanted as gaily by Edgar in his deep depression and pretended madness 
as the same old tune was played on the slug-horn by Jack. It seems, how- 
ever, to be necessary to mention that there is no reason to suppose that 
the hero of Browning’s poem is named Roland; he would hardly play on 
the horn a song about himself. 

It is amusing to read Browning’s replies to those who questioned him 
about the meaning of passages in his poems. No artist likes to be ques- 
tioned about the meaning of any work of art; the very question is a sug- 
gestion that the work of art concerned has failed, has not told its story 
completely and clearly. Wordsworth protested about one of the subtlest 
of his poems, the “Ode: Intimations of Immortality,” ‘To the attentive 
and competent reader the whole sufficiently explains itself.’”’ The urbane 
Browning was usually not so blunt as the rustic Wordsworth. He custom- 
arily expressed his appreciation of the questioner’s interest and a general, 
but indefinite, agreement with his views if they were not altogether too 
wide of the mark. When the Reverend Mr. Chadwick asked in clerical 
language whether the central idea of Childe Roland was not constancy to 
an ideal—“He that endureth to the end shall be saved”—Browning as- 
sented that it was “‘just about that.” So it is, whether read in the nursery 
version or the more sophisticated poetic dress. When Mr. Herford speaks 
of the poem as “‘a great romantic legend,” he is quite right; few “romantic 
legends” have had greater currency than that of the famous Jack. Of 
course no inhabitant of the nursery will ask whether it is Jack the Giant- 
killer or he of the bean-stalk who is meant. Jack is Jack and kills his 
giants as valiantly in one story as in the other. His name might even be 
Tom, for Tom Thumb, too, gaily challenged and slew his giants in grim 
castles, as Browning remarks in “‘A Lover’s Quarrel”: 

I would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Facing the castle glum 
And the giant’s fee-faw-fum. 

Is the poem an allegory? No; Browning himself had to answer that 
question more than once. But any story of high endeavor that stirs the 
hearer’s blood may serve as a pattern for the good life. That is why we 
do not tell children stories of failure but of enterprise and the reward 
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that follows it. Jack set out to kill the giant Galagantis, living on the 
life-blood of the community and strongly fortified in his ugly tower. So 
has many a young man set out gaily in life with a resolution in his heart 
to blot out from the world some strongly intrenched and monstrous evil. 
The road is longer than it seems in youth and the obstacles harder to over- 
come; many a young man has failed miserably, like Giles or Cuthbert 
or like Browning’s Lost Leader, and died in disgrace. Jack, however, 
persisted in the quest, killed the giant, married a princess, and lived hap- 
py ever after. Browning’s own philosophy of life was ever a buoyant, 
active one that preached the doctrine of a good fight and the happy se- 
quel. We may read this in almost any of his poems; he could not have 
kept it out if he had tried. But the story of a human life seen in the quick 
sharp flash of some significant incident is the real theme of his writing. 
That is what should interest us most in the present poem. Certainly we 
may pause to wonder at that horrible landscape through which we pass, 
or to shudder at the thought that Jack may have been misled by the direc- 
tion given him to leave the highway. But we must not linger so long with 
the horrible old cripple or the ugly blind horse or the great flapping bird 
of Apollyon that we do not get on to the fight and the princess at the end. 
Read the last lines of “Prospice” if you have any doubt what ending 
Browning intended for “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
Joun D. REA 


Miami UNIVERSITY 


AN ORAL ENGLISH PROJECT 


The Weber County High School English department is organized 
with a head and a teacher in charge of the outlines for each of the three 
years. The plans for the first ten days of the second semester were uni- 
form throughout the school, calling for oral English and debating. 

Two weeks prior to this time, however, the public speaking students 
had received intensive training in debating. For one week argumentation 
had been studied from the text and the instructor’s outlines, which in- 
cluded drill on gathering material, briefing, reasoning, delivery, etc. Dur- 
ing the second week practice debates were held daily. At each class meet- 
ing four students argued the question to be used in the state this year— 
Resolved that modern advertising should be condemned. The instructor 
criticized the efforts daily, but only after the non-participating members 
of the class had presented their own opinions and suggestions about the 
work done. Finally each speech student prepared a ten or fifteen minute 
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explanation of debating and polished his own particular debate. These 
he used when he served as a debate coach. 

The oral work in the English classes began with two-minute reports 
on current events, practically every student in the school taking part. The 
next day a speech student presented his two prepared talks to the class 
assigned him. There are seventeen sections of English at Weber, and 
since only fourteen students took public speaking at the time, double as- 
signments were given in three cases. In most instances the speech student 
handled his own English class. The formal study and explanation of de- 
bating was supplemented by the teachers and the English texts. On the 
next two days members of the various classes prepared short constructive 
arguments for delivery as their English assignment; these were used as 
tryouts, on the basis of which the student coach and the instructor chose 
the eight best potential debaters in the class. Two more days offered time 
for practice debates among the four teams. The coaches were responsible 
for the material and the preparation of the debates, aided, of course, by 
the English and speech teachers. From the eight, four students were 
chosen to represent the particular English class in an intragrade debate. 

Eight tenth-grade classes, six eleventh-grade classes, and three 
twelfth-grade classes constitute the seventeen sections of English at Web- 
er. With the exception of two tenth-grade classes and the odd twelith- 
grade class two sections of English in each year met at the same hour 
daily. The intragrade debate schedule was, hence, easily drawn up for 
contests between the two sections meeting at a particular hour. The two 
sections met together and two debates were held within the class period 
between the four teams. Thus on one day sixty-eight students partici- 
pated in formal debates. 

Three teachers, one for each grade, acted as critic judges. At the end 
of the day each of the three chose the two best affirmative and two best 
negative speakers from the entire group in each grade, who were to repre- 
sent that grade in the school interclass series. These debates, with the 
affirmative teams traveling, were held the next day in regular Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior meetings. 

One week later, allowing time for wider reading and more careful or- 
ganization, the tryouts for the school debating team were held in assem- 
bly before a student audience, critical but interested because of their own 
participation. 

Some of the results have, perhaps, sufficient interest to be included 
here. In the interclass series the Seniors won both their debates, the Jun- 
iors won one, and the Sophomores lost both. Of the eleven who tried out 
for the school teams four were Sophomores, four were Juniors, and three 
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were Seniors. The final six chosen include three Sophomores, one Junior, 
and two Seniors. Four of the six are girls. 

Seven of the fourteen speech students served as debaters as well as 
coaches for their respective English classes. Of these seven five took part 
in the tryouts; none of the others entered. Three of the five won places 
on the school team. 

From the point of view of the school these benefits have resulted: the 
student body constitutes a trained audience awakened to an interest in 
debating and informed on the principles of good debating. Practically 
every student has received some of the benefits derived, usually only by 
the few, from extracurricular activity. Finally, the oral English program 
in both public speaking and regular English classes has been motived by 
keen competition, intelligent student criticism, and practical speech 
values. 

Hartan M. ADAMS 

OcpeNn, UTAH 


THE HYPOTHETICAL HOTTENTOT 

An English master in the Tower of Babel would probably have faced 
a few of the situations which confront a teacher today in an American 
school in Paris. Many of the boys have lived abroad so long that they 
speak other languages with more fluency than their mother tongue, and 
the numerous French- and Spanish-speaking children who are experi- 
menting with American education create a puzzling task for the teacher 
of English. The addition of a number of boys who have had their earlier 
training in English schools, where pronunciation, vocabulary, and stand- 
ards of usage are somewhat different from our own, does not simplify the 
situation. An explanation of a grammatical point made in three lan- 
guages, with parenthetical elucidation for those who are troubled about 
Latin syntax, can scarcely be regarded as clear-cut, forceful class pro- 
cedure. 

A trick I have come to use has been rather effective in gaining inter- 
est and making animated otherwise dreary periods of grammar drill. The 
boys are introduced to an imaginary classmate who knows no English, the 
hypothetical Hottentot. The alliteration and rhythm of this title appeal 
to them, and they are soon conversing glibly and familiarly about him. 
Their task is to lend him a helping hand with his language difficulties. 
For example, if the subject under discussion happens to be the plural 
forms of English nouns, the boys will rush gallantly to the aid of their 
needy friend in attempting to explain the simplest way in which he can 
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make himself understood among English-speaking people. After the ob- 
vious fundamental rule has been produced, the members of the class vis- 
ualize their protégé going about adding s indiscriminately to all the nouns 
he has learned, and they have the comfortable feeling that he will get 
along capably, if not accurately. For his second day they decide to tell 
him that he should try to add es to all singulars ending in whistling 
sounds. Still a few of those who take humanitarian duties gravely are 
worried about his saying childs, oxes, and mans and agree that he must 
learn a list of those odd nouns whose plural forms do not follow the rules, 
and they apply themselves to the task of furnishing him with such a list. 
From their vantage point of superior knowledge of English they decide 
not to confuse him as yet with any academic classification or learned 
philological explanation of these variations. 

When the conjugation of verbs comes up for class attention, the Hot- 
tentot’s instruction for his first day are that he should add ed to any of his 
limited stock of verbs to denote past time. The class enjoys anticipating 
his mistakes. Naturally the discussion veers to irregular verb forms, and 
the teacher can create a sensation of mixed admiration and suspicion of 
his own linguistic prowess by announcing that the same verbs will be ir- 
regular in the Hottentot’s native tongue as in English. A class that is 
accustomed to being hoaxed occasionally will suspect something tricky, 
and the investigation will become particularly thorough as soon as they 
are convinced that the master must be bluffing a bit about his knowledge 
of obscure languages. Unobtrusive directing will soon lead them to the 
discovery that in the languages familiar to various members of the class, 
English, French, Spanish, and Latin, practically the same verbs are ir- 
regular. The disturbing exceptions, which the brighter and more perverse 
will inevitably dig up, may be permitted to prove the rule. 

Further hints will uncover the fact that these verbs are the most 
necessary ones in a language for conversing about the everyday needs of 
existence, while such civilized verbs as to demonstrate, to organize, and 
to approve are rather uniformly regular. Soon somebody, perhaps with a 
bit of discreet prompting, will offer a clue: the words which primitive 
people needed to convey their limited ideas are the irregular verbs of 
modern language. The explanation will follow without a great deal of 
forcing; when men in the early ages wished to express differences of time, 
person, or number, it was more natural for them to coin slightly different 
terms than to apply formal principles of grammar. The project sounds 
rather philological for high-school students, but it works out that the 
sympathetic concern for the progress of the hypothetical Hottentot that 
can be built up in a class of young boys is sufficient motivation to create 
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a situation much more lively than that elicited by the customary gram- 
mar routine. 

Exactly the same procedure can be followed in enlightening our 
young savage, and incidentally the class, in the mysteries governing the 
irregularities in the comparison of adjectives and adverbs. Here the fact 
that primitive essential words are irregular is even more clearly evident 
than in the case of the verb forms. Occasionally, for the sake of variety, 
our charge is endowed with a knowledge of French, Spanish, Latin, or all 
three, depending on the language background of the class. It is an effec- 
tive and interesting means of leading the pupils to draw parallels and to 
rejoice that English grammar is so beautifully simple, lacking the case 
difficulties of Latin nouns, the troublesome agreement of adjectives in 
Spanish, and the bugbear of French genders. 

Much has been said and written in America 
about the waste motion in teaching formal grammar and the merits of 
stressing function. Even in high schools where knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage is slight, I believe that the hypothetical Hottentot might prove a 





possibly too much— 


helpful and entertaining member of any English class the teacher of 
which is concerned with presenting in a lively manner the subject of 
grammar as it functions in English speech. 
WALLACE B. MOFFETT 
Tue Exms ScHoo! 


St. CLoup, FRANCE 


THE LOVE OF THE BOOK’—AN EXPERIMENT 
IN 8TH GRADE ENGLISH 


“Now if you can get these young people to enjoy reading good lit- 
erature, you will have met my desires,” said my principal. 

Time was given; the objective was worth any effort for many of 
these children came from homes of non-English speaking people. Some 
of the class, of course, had found the friend that never faileth, some were 
making unworthy friends, and some scorned this type of friend. 

My plan was to have some sixty well-selected books in the classroom 
and to give over the class period for reading. A formal book report must 
be handed in for each book read. A genuine enthusiasm on the part of the 
class met this proposal and great excitement prevailed when the books 
were at hand. Advice was necessary for right selections, and but two 
misfits resulted in this class of thirty. Each of these two students was 
allowed to discontinue the reading of the book and to make another selec- 
tion more to his taste. At the end of a week the class voted unanimously 
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to continue the experiment. Many requested the privilege of taking their 
book home, and shortly I found myself running a circulating library, for 
students from other classes came to request a book for the noon hour, cr 
for some leisure period. 

One day a week was given to the reading of the book reports and to 
the discussion of such topics as the following: the nature of a good book 
report, types of literature, the essentials of a good book, the proportion 
of non-fiction to fiction that a student of the age of our class should in- 
clude in his reading list, whether or not a person should keep a list of 
books read, and, if so, if at least one pertinent comment on each book 
should not be added. 

In the four weeks given to this experiment, one hundred and seventy 
books were read and each book on the list was read once with the excep- 
tion of a Life of Thomas Edison and the novel Lorna Doone. The latter 
book I believe to be too difficult for the average eighth grader. Frances 
H. Burnett’s The Secret Garden and M.S. Andrew’s The Perfect Tribute 
were among the most popular, but Alcott’s An Old Fashioned Girl and 
Emerson Hough’s The Young Alaskan were close seconds. Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Guest, E. H. Porter, Tarkington, Pyle, Abbott, Barrie, and Helen 
Keller were also much in demand. 

The most promising result of the undertaking to my mind was the 
fading out of the skepticism shown by a number of the boys as to any 
teacher’s ability to produce for them an interesting book. The majority 
of the class, I believe, increased their knowledge of good books suited to 
their caliber, had their taste in book choosing elevated, and acquired the 
habit of correlating the life of the author with his book content, and of 
noting qualities other than that of the mere story in the books they were 
reading. 

The love of a good book—it is one trait we would wish each child 
should acquire before the doors of the school close for him and he is set 
free to make his own choice. 

FANNY B. FRENCH 

HoucutTon, MIcHIGAN 





UTILIZING THE WHITE SPACE IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 

While every teacher of English knows the value of using the school 

publications to motivate high-school composition, to many the advertis- 

ing is so much white space left there to embellish the news. That there is 

no literary value in the advertising seems to be the mistaken opinion, and 
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if the business staff operates with a margin of profit, it is considered effi- 
cient. The composition value of advertising has been discredited or neg- 
lected. 

So discredited for literary value has advertising been that some high- 
school papers such as the Senn News of the Nicholas Senn High School, 
Chicago, refuse advertising, and operate on funds raised by other means. 
Resentment against charity advertising causes such a radical position, 
and justly. To accept advertising in school publications “for the old 
school’s sake” alone, should hurt the pride of any self-respecting staff. 
However, to refuse advertising precludes a growth which is normal to any 
good publication, and suggests a series of “benefits,” of which the long- 
suffering world now has too many. 

There is one way out of this dilemma and that is the writing of good 
copy which will give results in sales. Here lies the opportunity for the 
faculty adviser of the school paper who would teach a motivated compo- 
sition. 

The high-school public, at least half of it, has no income. Parents al- 
ways read the high-school paper, and teachers often do. It is not a bad 
plan to remind advertisers of this. A dealer in automobile tires advised 
the policy of an extremely low-priced paper to get it into every home for 
the advertiser. It is true that the Saturday Evening Post and other news- 
papers operate on such a policy. 

The pupils have allowances only, quite different from an income, for 
they have to be apportioned among games, candy, movies, cigarettes, and 
hair waves. The paper itself most often is bought on the candy or cigar- 
ette money. However, one does well not to neglect the influence of the 
high-school pupil of today. A plumbing firm advertises in high-school 
papers because its members believe that mothers and fathers today buy 
the things which their children like—at least, in too many cases to ignore 
their influence. Remembering, then, the products which parents purchase 
as well as those the pupils buy, the adviser can show the necessity of copy 
good enough for results. 

Can the high-school pupil write copy of this sort? He may make 
blunders, and they are perhaps more serious than in the news story, for 
they involve somebody else’s money. But isn’t this a forceful motive for 
good writing? Copy men make blunders, too, but if they make too many 
they are discharged. The boy who must submit copy to the merchant for 
approval, as well as to the adviser, will write carefully if he cares about 
the work at all. 

Many merchants have advertising men who write their copy. If pos- 
sible, the school copywriters should meet these men to talk over the 
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product. Often they give valuable instructions and their criticisms are 
apt. To aid the adviser in meeting their demands, a course in advertis- 
ing copywriting or some practical work in retail advertising will be val- 
uable. 

There are those merchants who prefer card ads, with the mere name 
and address of the firm. Tiffany does that, and perhaps some advertisers 
in the high-school paper are justified in this style of copy. One merchant 
insisted that his blotter be copied in every issue of the paper, and never 
changed his mind. The pupils felt the advertisements monotonous to the 
point of antagonism. The merchant had a wealth of things in his store 
books, pencils, sodas, toilet articles, notebooks, and fountain pens, all of 
which interested them directly. They were right in thinking that this 
faithful advertiser was misguided, and that good “reason-why”’ copy 
would be far more effective. Frequently, the pupils can feel the needs of 
their group better than the man who wishes to sell the products. 

Whenever advertisers can be induced to let the staff write copy, the 
advertising has a definite composition value or values. The strength of 
the Anglo-Saxon word may here be compared with the grace of the clas- 
sic. Or, if one wishes to discuss connotation, why is a certain store a shop, 
or another perhaps a shoppe? Bromides look most forbidding in trial 
copy, and their wastefulness can be impressed. The weakness of superla- 
tives, likewise their values, will be sure to arise in florists’ or perfumers’ 
advertisements. 

Matter-of-fact and suggestive descriptions are illustrated in much 
copy. “The axle should be on your car,” for it is of such and such a kind. 
“You should take this tour to Egypt—the historic, mystic East.” De- 
scription is interwoven in most copy. Reason-why copy follows all the 
rules of exposition while story copy is straight narration. Argument, like 
description, pervades advertising copy which aims to convince buyers to 
pay with dollars. To sugar-coat the four forms of discourse, point them 
out here. 

Headlines for advertising copy either give the main facts or connect 
the readers’ interest with the text of the copy. A study of magazine ad- 
vertisement headlines will indicate the proper time for each type. Since 
the momentary glance of the reader is all that the copy-writer can de- 
mand, it behooves him to lure the reader with a vivid title. Slogans, too, 
show the value of phrasing. “The flavor lasts’ built the Wrigley fortune. 

The use of a shopper’s service in news-story form will stimulate in- 
terest in a certain type of advertisement for it can draw attention to the 
copy. Cleverness and originality in treatment are demanded by this sort 
of thing. Subscribing to a good mat service for the school newspaper is 
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well worth while also. Laying out the advertisement in advance of the 
sales talk pleases the busy advertiser, especially if the layout is neat and 
attractive. 

In the magazine or school annual a feature series of advertisements 
on different products will catch the interest of some good narrative writ- 
er. A shopping tour, with pictures, perhaps, of the football captain, the 
Senior-class president, and other famous people around school, usually 
pleases advertisers. Such pages sell easily at a high price. Cartoons, if 
discreetly used, may vary the idea. 

The advertising space in school publications has composition values. 
It has a strong appeal for the practical, who cannot be intrigued into 
fanciful writing. If its dangers be guarded against, it has lessons not 
easily found elsewhere. It need not emphasize selling alone, but may en- 


force principles of composition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Hotchkiss, G. B., Advertising Copy. New York: Harper & Co. 
Herrold, Lloyd D., Advertising for the Retailer. New York: D. Appleton Co. 
Davis, H. W., Self-Improvement in English, pp. 338-59. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
MARGARET STURGEON 
MorGan Park HicH ScHoor 


CHICAGO 


A PRACTICABLE APPROACH TO POETRY 

It were banal to say that the success of teaching poetry depends upon 

the method used in making an approach. The beauty of an exquisite se- 
lection may be vitiated by factual or impertinent questions. At the same 
4 time the “how beautiful” teacher is likely to get a vague and intangible 
reaction. With these facts in view the following study has been prepared. 
It must be remembered, of course, that this outline is not a Procrustean 
bed upon which each poem must needs fit perfectly. Some poems may be 
purely emotional, such as the “Lucy” poems; some, wholly narrative, as 
our English ballads; some, entirely musical, as the “Marshes of Glynn” 
or “Ululume.” Yet there are countless others which may be discussed 
under two or more topics in the outline. Let us instance. Is ‘““The Last 
Leaf” emotional or descriptive? Is Wordsworth’s “Ruth” narrative or 
lyric? Is “The Man with the Hoe” descriptive or didactic? While the 
responses to these queries are obvious to the instructor, they offer a 
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chance for stimulating discussion to the student. A sympathetic teacher 
will find this outline a useful and flexible tool, offering an approach to 
every type of poem. 


THE STUDY OF A POEM 

1. Who is represented as speaking? In what situation? 

2. Why was the poem written? 

. For the emotion it expresses or arouses? Feeling? Mood? 

For the pictures it portrays? 

. For the thoughts it contains? 

. For the ideas it suggests? 

. For its verbal music? 

For the story it tells? 

. For the characters it limns? 

. What emotion does the writer express? Is it a sincere emotion? Is it 
subdued or forceful? What emotion does the poem evoke in the reader? 
Is the emotion noble? 

B. Does the wording make the pictures clear and graphic? What vivid 


words are used to express action and appeal to the senses? Do any fig- 
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ures of speech add to the clarity of the picture? 

C. What has the author said? Is his treatment of the subject realistic, 
imaginative, serious, playful, humorous? Is the thought clear or veiled? 
Does the poem present a new thought or an old thought in a new way? 

D. Does the poem suggest things it does not actually say? Does it make 
you recall vividly some memory or mental experience? What words 
possess connotative power? 

E. Is there any deliberate repetition of letters, sounds, or words? What is 
the effect of these? Does the rhyme enhance the beauty of the poem? 
Is there internal rhyme? If so, what is its effect? Are there any in- 
stances of onomatopoeia? Is the rhythm in harmony with the theme? 
Are any passages especially melodious? 

F. Is the narrative true to life or is it invested with glamor? Does the se 
ting (time and place) add to the interest in the events? 

G. How are the characters revealed? By their actions; words; appear 
ance? By what is said of them? Can you see them? 

. Is the poem lyric, descriptive, didactic, narrative, or dramatic? 

. Does the poem adhere to the twin principles of beauty and truth? 

. Has poem given you a new experience or made you feel truly the experi- 
ence of the author? 
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N. C. STAGEBERG 
VaLLEy Sprincs HicH ScHooL 
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WHAT PUPILS THINK ABOUT ENGLISH 


i wo classes of college Seniors in Middletown High School were asked 
to answer this question, “Have you enjoyed the four years of English?” 
Fifty out of fifty-eight answered “Yes.” 

They were also asked to explain or comment on some method of 
teaching, used in the last four years, which proved effective in reaching 
them. I believe teachers can well give thoughtful consideration to the 
replies; they have been grouped according to topic—many appeared on 
several papers. 

A. Collateral reading (much more needed) 


} 1. Reading Modern Poetry (Untermeyer) without analysis led me to enjoy 
some poetry; I never had before. 
2. There is so little collateral reading; what we had was good. 
j 3. Acard record of our reading helped our interest. 
B. Themes 
1. We need a course in writing alone; I had one in another school 
2. Insistence on outlining and transitions helped me most. 
The scheme of writing themes in class from outlines made at home was 
} of greater benefit to me than anything else. 
4. We ought to have a chance to hear what others wrote; sometimes we do, 
but often we do not. 
s. We need more opportunity to write on any topic we wish. 
I like the scheme of having one day every week for themes. 
7. What helped me most was having one teacher say, “Your work is ac- 
curate but weak and monotonous in vocabulary. Learn words and read 


widely.” It gave me a goal. 
8. I wish a teacher would, at least occasionally, rewrite a phrase on a 
theme instead of just marking it as wrong; I often cannot correct it 
ussion 
1. The discussions in class helped me to think and to talk. 
2. A discussion is of most benefit when a teacher speaks for both sides; you 
cannot tell which he believes. 
We have too little discussion; teachers are apt to do most of the talking, 
but a student often can talk better than he can write. 
4. A class I have in another subject is more interesting because it is less 
formal. 
D. Miscellaneous 
1. Keeping a vocabulary notebood helped me. 
2. I like having a certain date on which I have to know twenty-five words 
better than learning a few a day. 
3. I like having a week’s work given out ahead. 
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4. One teacher sophomore year had a great deal of illustrative material; 
that interested me. 

5. We need to have more anecdotes of writers told us by teachers 

6. I like separating literature and composition. 

7. I enjoy objective tests; they are fun. 

8. I liked separating into groups for oral compositions. 


Many reported that they enjoy Shakespeare. 


HELEN W. HASTINGS 


MIppLeTOWN, CONNECTICUT 


CAESAR BLEEDS IN SPORT 


The class bell had rung, but twelve members of English IIb were 
still in the corridor waiting for the proper moment for their entrance. | 
took my seat among the scattered class group which comprised the audi- 
ence, wondering whether the shades of Julius Caesar and of Shakespeare 
would forgive what was about to be perpetrated. 

The stage manager taps and the door opens. Caesar enters followed 
by Roman dignitaries. Most of them are girls because the class boasts 
only two boys. They are clad in every variety of costumes which might 
by any stretch of the imagination be considered a toga. Caesar, common- 
ly known as Genevieve, is tastefully arrayed in a couch cover while Bru- 
tus is draped in blue chintz. Casca wears a smock which suggests scene 
painting. Antony is aristocratic in a black silk cape. Pasteboard swords 
are concealed in belts or carried surreptitiously behind backs. 

“The Ides of March are come,” says Caesar as he passes the sooth 
sayer in the doorway. 

“Ay, Caesar, but not gone,” replies the soothsayer in portentous 
tones. 

There follows a series of excited dialogues. Popiiius speaks to Cas 
sius out of the corner of his mouth. Cassius and Brutus whisper behind 
their hands. Antony is whisked away by Trebonius. Metellus kneels be 
fore Caesar while the conspirators surround him. One observes Caesar 
edging toward a clean feed bag which has been spread by some fore- 
sighted person on the middle of the stage. Presently Casca of the painted 
smock exclaims, “Speak, hands for me!”’ 

Seven pasteboard swords are plunged into the body of the helpless 
Caesar who falls gracefully and not too suddenly upon the feed bag, say- 
ing tragically, “Et tu Brute.” 

The drama proceeds over Caesar’s lifeless form. I have to utter a 
word of warning when the principal comes hurriedly in on an errand, but 
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the prostrate Caesar gives no sign of life even when Antony and the ser- 
vant carry him out. 

Is it worth while? Can we accomplish more by this method of teach- 
ing Shakespeare than by the old method, or are we furnishing entertain- 
ment with no results? 

For a long time I held out against the acting method, feeling that the 
majority of high-school students read so poorly that the remainder of the 
class would be hopelessly bored, and that none of them could understand 
a single scene of Shakespeare until I had explained it to them, speech by 
speech. 

As to the first objection, I make no assertion that the lines were all 
read with perfect interpretation. I have, however, observed many lines 
which had been badly read at our one rehearsal straightened out and read 
intelligently in the actual production. The experience of walking through 
the part with an occasional suggestion from the teacher and, what is bet- 
ter, promptings from clever students, gives the student a view of the 
scene which he cannot get from simply reading the printed page. 

As to the second objection, that the play must be explained speech 
by speech, by the teacher: I still feel this necessary for outstanding diffi- 
culties but I believe that the explanations are more effective when the in- 
terest has been aroused by “walking through” the scene. 

Add to these advantages a group feeling—call it what you like— 
which comes from co-operating in a production and you have the best 
argument for the method. I am so sure of the efficacy of this group feeling 
in class accomplishment that I dare to say that the acting of Shakespeare 
helps in every phase of the English teacher’s work, even in the teaching 
of grammar. 

VeERA BRONSON O’NEILL 


SaLeM, NEW JERSEY 






































EDITORIAL 
It pays to advertise—a good article. The most alluring pub- 
licity will not maintain a profitable sales volume for a poor product. 
eee But vigorous, moderate, honest advertising may great- 
Professional ly hasten and enlarge success. These two basic princi- 
Publicity ples apply just as much to professional services as to 
motor cars or silk stockings. 

Of excellent teaching, the first essential in the struggle for sal- 
ary increase, promotion, and reputation, little need be said just 
now; it is the English Journal’s chief topic. But we may well con- 
sider briefly how we may make our teaching attractive in the eyes 
of our customers, the parents. 

For example, teachers of English may very easily choose com- 
position projects which will attract the attention and approval of 
the community. The writing done for a school column in the local 
paper is surely not inferior to the ordinary “theme” as practice in 
the art of communication, yet it gives legitimate publicity to the 
activities and needs of the whole school and demonstrates the value 
of the composition instruction. The compilation of various types of 
community booklets—town histories, sketches of community lead- 
ers, and surveys of local industries—interests the leading citizens, 
from whom information must be sought. If these booklets can- 
not be published, attractively bound typewritten copies should be 
placed in the school library and in the city library. The teacher 
who put the letter-writing abilities of her Seniors at the command 
of the small business men in her community certainly bagged more 
than one bird at that throw. These projects, and many others like 
them, not only call forth the pupils’ strongest efforts but also con- 
vince parents, school directors, and superintendents of the sense 
and ability of the teacher of English. 

And then there is the possibility of school exhibits. Every year, 
late in the winter, teachers implore the editor to send them sugges- 
tions for the then imminent annual exhibit. Too late! Preparations 
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should begin in September. The results of September diagnostic 
tests and of January or March parallels may be shown in effective, 
unconventional diagrams or cartoons. The areas of the graphs 
must not be rectangles or sectors of a circle, but human figures or 
patterns suggesting the topic in which improvement has been made. 
Some schools have pupils write a “progress” composition at the 
end of each semester and keep these on file. A series of such papers 
for a single pupil, or for a typical pupil in each of the eight semes- 
ters of high school, set side by side for comparison, is a real object 
lesson to parents. Photographs of such school activities as drama- 
tizations, mock conventions, and trials or debates are helpful. Then, 
too, a program in which the pupils describe graphically the learning 
of the year can be arranged for exhibit evening or for “fathers’ 
night” at the parent-teacher association. 

If the school has no exhibition day, some merchant will be will- 
ing to permit the use of a show window for a week. 

The teacher must not crowd for the limelight—nor hide his 
own light under a bushel. 





Herbert Bates is dead. Generous, energetic, conscientious, orig- 
inal, he could ill be spared. The indebtedness of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to him is great: he man- 
aged the compilation of the home reading lists of 1913 
and 1923, and did a major part of the work himself. For the 1923 
edition, which is still selling nearly a hundred thousand copies a 
year, he read hundreds of books, refusing to recommend any vol- 
ume which he did not know personally. Such devotion deserves of 
both teachers and students more thanks than can ever be paid. 

At the few Council meetings he was able to attend, Herbert 
Bates was a marked figure. The college men respected his scholar- 
ship and the high-school people his teaching insight. He always 
had something worth saying and a pungent phrase to express it. 

It is no surprise to find from the local school paper that he was 
not only admired but loved by the student body. 


Herbert Bates 


A brief biographical sketch appears in the ‘“News and Notes” 
of this issue. 











































NEWS AND NOTES 


HERBERT BATES 

Herbert Bates was born in 1868 of old New England stock, and died 
of pneumonia at his home on Bay Shore, Long Island, April 16, 1929. 
On his father’s side he was descended from those who crossed in the 
“Mayflower” and on his mother’s from those who with Roger Williams 
settled Rhode Island. Both in secondary school and at Harvard, he took 
prizes for poetry and essays. He became editor of the Harvard Monthly 
and a contributor to Boston papers. From 1891 to 1896 he taught Eng- 
lish in the University of Nebraska, and from 1897 served as head of the 
English department in Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. In 1894 
he married Miss Eda Tibbles, to whom both his first and last books were 
dedicated. His only living son, Chaloner, was born in 1906. 

Mr. Bates was always delicate, but was so devoted to the out-of-doors 
that despite extra-curricular responsibilities and a great deal of writing, 
he was only once forced out of school by a breakdown. For years he 
walked two miles to his suburban railway station. He was passionately 
fond of the sea and of sailing. 

As a member of the State Regents’ Committee on English Mr. Bates 
helped introduce the “power test” in place of the ‘‘memory test” in New 
York. In 1913 he led the compilation of the first list of Books for Home 
Reading published by the National Council of Teachers of English. When 
a revision was needed in 1923, he again bore the responsibility, and read 
every book he permitted to be recommended. He invented the arresting, 
frequently whimsical, titles in that list. Of the two editions nearly a mil- 
lion copies have been sold. 

Mr. Bates was always writing. In Nebraska, separated from his be- 
loved sea, he wrote the poems collected as Songs of Exile. Then came his 
very human History of English Literature, and much later his Anthology 
of Modern Verse, with its essay on modern rhythms. During a recent 
sabbatical year he produced a fresh metrical translation of the Odyssey, 
which appeared in an “educational edition” just about the time of his 
death. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTA 
In a recent letter Professor H. O. Read of Augusta, Georgia, chair- 
man at the Atlanta Tuesday meeting, sends the following brief comment 
on the success of the conference. 
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The two afternoon sessions of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, with very evident interest and enthusiasm on the part of those attending, 
have become history. Scores of people came to me with nothing but highest 
praise for those who selected the speakers for this afternoon, as well as for the 
speakers themselves, who, with almost uncanny deftness, molded their discus- 
sions around the theme: Adventure. Several teachers told me that they en- 
joyed this particular program more than that of any meeting of the entire Na- 
tional Educational Association. We estimate that about one hundred and fifty 
attended the Monday session, and about two hundred were present at the 
Tuesday meeting. 

Dr. James Hinton, of Emory University, Georgia, served as chairman 
of the opening meeting, Monday, July 1. 

Abstracts of five of the addresses follow. The paper read by Miss 
Evaline Harrington, of West High School, Columbus, Ohio, will appear in 
a later issue of the English Journal. 


A MrntmuM ESSENTIALS SURVEY IN NORTH DAKOTA 
DOROTHY DAKIN 
University of North Dakota 

A state-wide minimum essentials survey was carried out in North Dakota 
during the spring of 1927 to answer the question, “Can students in high schools 
in North Dakota meet the minimum essentials requirements formulated for 
use in the high schools of the state?” The Alpha form of the minimum essen- 
tials test devised by Miss Annie Ginsberg and Miss Rewey Belle Inglis, of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, was selected because its content most 
nearly coincided with the course of study for North Dakota. One of the re- 
sults of the test was the establishment of an achievement median of 68.3, 6.3 
below the Alpha test median. The achievement of first-class high schools of 
North Dakota was practically the same as the Alpha median, 74. In an analy- 
sis of the errors, punctuation and sentence structure were found to be the 
least well mastered. Spelling ranked next and preparation in grammar best. 
In spelling, contractions caused the greatest difficulty. You’re ranked first in 
number of misspellings. Jmmediately, seize, and disappoint were next in diffi- 
culty, while the familiar demons, February and hoping ranked twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth, and writing came at the end of the list. Failure to capitalize 
proper adjectives, such as Latin, was a frequent error, and the use of a capital 
to begin a quoted sentence gave much difficulty. Plural possessives were fre- 
quent sources of error, and the run-on or comma-splice sentence was in the 
upper half of the list. The sentence fragment showed a comparatively low 
rate. In grammar the agreement of an adjective with its noun in such an ex- 
pression as this kind was a fruitful source of error, as was the agreement of 
the verb with its subject. At the head of the list of all grammar errors, how- 


ever, stood lack of agreement of the adjective with its noun, while the wrong 
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case after the transitive verb ranked down at the end of the list. Throughout 
the study of errors analysis indicates that there is apparently little improve- 
ment from grade to grade. For a detailed account of the survey, readers are 
referred to the thesis, Achievement of North Dakota High School Pupils in 
the Minimum Essentials of English with Suggested Remedial Measures, by 
Miss Helen J. Sullivan, copies of which may be secured from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction or from Miss Sullivan at the University of 
North Dakota. 


PERSONALIZING ENGLISH TEACHING 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Peabody College for Teachers 

Educational progress is evolution, not revolution. Education for individu- 
ality is more prominent now than ever before. Formerly only the privileged 
were educated and they needed restriction rather than stimulation. Their ver- 
nacular needs were fully met at home. Now we wish to educate all social levels 
and all temperaments, and to develop personality, accompanying this develop- 
ment with the transmission of knowledge. To effect these purposes schools 
must become flexible and changes must be made in both subject matter and 
method. The old English, with its grammar, prosody, rhetoric, and word-by- 
word study of literature, was a substitute for Latin. Now a socially usable 
language replaces it. 

In our methods study we have individualization through diagnostic tests 
and drills. Testing, however, is only one of many methods and may become 
deadening. The teacher must have many procedures at her command and 
work from without and from within. Our schools of education are making 


progress in turning out teachers to meet these needs. 


THEME-WRITING AT ROLLINS COLLEGE 
EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


Under the Rollins Conference Plan students assemble about a large oval 
table and spend an hour studying or discussing. During the second hour 
students and professor exchange ideas—sometimes through an informal lecture, 
occasionally through students quizzing the professor. The five marked ad- 
vantages of the plan are: (1) barriers are broken down; (2) college work 
becomes a joint adventure; (3) individual thinking is stimulated; (4) the ini- 
tiative is transferred to the student; (5) the spirit of adventurous thinking is 
reintroduced. 

The dominant motif of the plan is that it opens up the creative impulse 
Rollins students are not exceptional; the results obtained are an outgrowth of 
the program followed—plus a little of Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
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THE SPINDLE Top PROJECT 
i GEORGE W. NORVELL 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York 
} Spindle Top oil field, the first gusher field in the United States, was 
opened in 1901. It was a milepost in oil history because the Gulf Coast gush- 
ers ushered in the age of gasoline. Within four years Spindle Top was drained, 
and it was more than twenty years before a new and greater Spindle Top was 
found on the edge of the old field. 
Because there was no single history of this development, the instructor 
proposed that the high school Seniors of Beaumont write one. Seven students 
j agreed to write chapters and fifty or sixty eventually contributed. Through 
letters, interviews, and research work in libraries the story was finally un- 
earthed. Business men co-operated, volunteering pictures and personal infor- 
mation. The booklet produced as a result of this project is a standard author- 
ity in libraries and in the schools of Beaumont. Through their achievement 
the pupils gained much valuable training. They learned to investigate and 
to weigh evidence; they practiced correspondence and interviewing; they 
learned to co-operate, to organize facts and present them; and they thoroughly 
i enjoyed the work. Other communities all offer similar, if less dramatic possi- 
bilities. In cases in which the printing expense cannot be met, mimeographing 
or typewriting may replace print. 


THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
EDWIN MIMS 
Vanderbilt University 

We are living in an era of new conditions: an age of intensive training 
and work has succeeded the era of expansion. Science and machinery have 
made a new world, a new civilization, and new problems. To some it seems 
inevitable that intellectual and spiritual values must be subordinated to ma- 
terial things. It is, however, futile to attempt to retreat to the golden age of 
the past or to propose Utopias of the future. The changes of the present are 
a challenge to conquests of science and machinery that may lead to a type of 
culture not yet found in any civilization. But we do need to emphasize once 
more the place of faith in human life. Our modern faith—‘“reason grown 
valorous’—is seeking a synthesis out of all the atoms of insight or destruction 
that characterize modern thought. Eventually we shall find “a religion that 
utters our loyalty to the things of the spirit, a morality that is a program 
toward a harmony of life, an art that is a clear picture of these eternities for 
which men can clearly continue to care.” 
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PERIODICALS | 


As a Man Reads. By May Sebring. University High School Journal, 


May, 1929. In addition to individual interests youth has before it the 

gigantic task of familiarizing itself with both past and present. Dare we ) 
handicap our students by confining the reading program to a few English 
classics or the content of a standing classroom library? An attack on the | | 
problem of helping the child keep abreast of the present and to value \ : 


properly his heritage from the past and still have dreams for the future is 

indicated in this report as one way out of the “textbook” situation. The 

ninth-grade pupils at the University High School of the University of , 

California were not daunted by the difficulties of providing materials. 

Magazines and books were pooled from their homes and from friends of 

the family. Then a series of charts was devised for rotating the material 

according to rows, Mark Twain, Owen Wister, and Stevenson in one row; 

Harper’s, the World’s Work, the Magazine World, Popular Science, the 

American Magazine, the Scholastic, and the National Geographic Maga- 

zine in another row. The plan was to select four assignments brief enough 

to be finished in a reading period of forty minutes. Each day there was a ? 

rotation of materials clockwise about the room. There was no formal in- 

troduction. The teacher assumed the responsibility for bringing the book 

and the reader together and the cultivation of acquaintance depended en- ' 

tirely upon the individual. The only check on the reading was at roll call, 

when each person reported “‘yes” or “no” as to the completion of an as- 

signment and as to whether or not he had his book for the next day. Once } 

a week a class period was devoted to writing reviews of the reading for 

the preceding week. Reports which merely summarized what was read 

were discouraged and those which showed that the material was digested 

and assimilated were encouraged. An excellent bibliographical summary 

of the readings used is a part of the article. : 
Reading Interests of High-School Children. By Vera Elder and Helen ; 

S. Carpenter. Journal of Educational Research, April, 1929. An answer 

to the question, What do girls of high-school age like to read? is given in 

this survey made in the Julia Richman High School of New York City by 

the school librarians. The school, one of New York’s largest high schools 

for girls, with a registration of about 4,000, represents all nationalities. 

The questionnaire used in the survey was planned to discover the most 

popular titles among high-school girls, the kinds of fiction in the order of 

their preference, the magazines which they read most, and the effect of : 

physical makeup upon choices of books. The pupils’ names were not 

signed to the questionnaire. The ages of the five hundred pupils who par- 
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ticipated were fourteen for the ninth grade, fifteen for the tenth grade, 
sixteen for the eleventh grade, and seventeen for the Senior year. The 
seventeen most popular books are given in rank order below: 


1. Sorrell and Son 7. Wings 13. Scaramouche 

2. Jane Eyre 8. Les Miserables 14. Ivanhoe 

3. Little Women 9. Silas Marner 15. Treasure Island 
4. Oliver Twist 10. Secret Garden 16. Ramona 

5. Scarlet Pimpernel 11. Seventeen 17. Private Life of 
6. Tale of Two Cities 12. Mill on the Floss Helen of Troy 


A tabulation of all the answers showed that mystery stories hold first 
place, love stories second place, character studies third, school stories 
fourth, home stories fifth, and fairy stories sixth. Mystery stories hold 
first place throughout the first and second years; love stories take first 
place in the third year and are in turn supplanted by character studies 
in the fourth year. School stories decrease in popularity from third place 
in the first year to fifth in the fourth year. The nineteen most popular 
magazines are given in rank order below: 


1. Saturday Evening 7. Colliers 13. McCall’s 
Post 8. Judge 14. St. Nicholas 
2. Ladies Home Journal _g. Liberty 15. College Humor 
3. Cosmopolitan 10. Atlantic Monthly 16. American Magazine 
4. Literary Digest 11. Woman’s Home 17. Scribner’s 
5. Good Housekeeping Companion 18. American Girl 
6. Motion Picture 12. Harper’s 19. Pictorial Review 


Magazine 
From the survey it may be concluded that high-school girls read fiction 
and like it better than anything else. There is a natural development in 
reading taste from the simple love story and mystery story of the first two 
years to the character studies and realistic stories read later. The physical 
makeup of a book seems to have little conscious influence on the choice of 
a book. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Percy Holmes Boynton has been professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago since 1902. From 1903 to 1917 he was associated with 
the Chautauqua Institute. His work as author and joint author includes 
London in English Literature, a college and a high school text on the His- 
tory of American Literature, a First View of English and American Lit- 
erature, Some Contemporary Americans, and More Contemporary Amer- 
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icans ; as editor, a Book of American Poetry, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, 
and Milestones in American Literature. 

J. B. Priestley is now well known to Journal readers as one of Eng- 
land’s chief critics. He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and for 
some time was a coach there in English literature. He contributes re- 
views and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably 
the London Mercury, and is reader and literary adviser to a very well- 
known publishing house. He has brought out a number of books: /J for 
One, Figures in Modern Literature, The English Comic Characters, and 
in his late work has made a beginning in fiction. 

Luella B. Cook (M.A. University of Minnesota) has long been a 
member of the English faculty of Central High School, Minneapolis. She 
wrote the original text, Experiments in Writing, and a second volume, Ex- 
periments in Reading, will soon be off the press. She has been a frequent 
contributor to the English Journal. This article is the first of a series of 
practical lesson plans which she is to write for us during the present year. 

F. S. Stowell is an unusually able member of the Senior class of Whit- 
man College. He has contributed other articles to the Journal. 

Emily M. Richie (A.B. University of Texas) is an instructor at Me- 
morial Junior High School, San Diego, now on leave in the graduate 
school of the University of Texas. 

Emily Fanning Barry has traveled and studied at Oxford, on the 
Continent, and at Columbia University. She is one of the group of versa- 
tile modern women who have combined motherhood and a career. Her 
teaching experience has been in the Sewickley Public Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the English department of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, New York City, and she is at present a member of the English 
faculty of the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 

A. H. Matravers (M.A. University of Wisconsin) served for ten 
vears as principal of the Junior High School at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
and is now director of the Progressive School, the Orchard School, of In- 
dianapolis. He is the author of practice and test materials for junior and 
senior high schools. 

H. Ward McGraw (A.M. Colgate) qualified for the New York Bar 
but joined the A.E.F. as a lesser evil. Previous to accepting his present 
position as Head of the Department of English of the State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York, he was Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish of the Plattsburg High School. He is a past president of the New 
York Association of Teachers of English and author of Prose and Poetry, 
a series for the high school, The Teaching of Literature, a manual. 
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Margaret Cook is a member of the faculty of the West Valley High 
School, Millwood, Washington. 

Rina Maude Greene is a graduate of Smith College and has studied 
at Harvard, Boston University, and Cambridge, traveling widely in the 
interval. At present she is librarian and teacher of English in the East 
Boston High School. 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen (B.A. Pomona College) is a member of the 
English faculty of Excelsior Union High School near Los Angeles. She 
was one of the group who wrote Poems by the Four of Us, and has had 
her work published by the Pasadena Southland and McGroarty’s page of 
the Los Angeles Times. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Roy T. Thompson (A.B. University of Southern California; A.M. 
Harvard) is assistant professor of English at the University of Southern 
California. He was formerly editor of the Lyric West. 

William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has written for the Educational Review and several magazines of 
verse. Members of his two Freshman classes at Northwestern University 
read more than four hundred books during the second semester of the 
past college year. 

Robert L. Ramsay (Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University) is professor 
of English at the University of Missouri, where he teaches courses in the 
English language. He was a member of the National Council committee 
whose report on “Training in English Language for English Teachers”’ 
was published in the December, 1928 English Journal. He has edited 
Magnificence, a moral play by John Skelton, and Short Stories of 
America. 

Charles Gott (Ph. D. Harvard) has taught in turn at Tufts, Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and is now professor of Eng- 
lish and head of his department at Tufts College. 

E. C. Beck (A.B. University of Nebraska; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. 
Peabody College) is at present head of the English department of Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Previous to this he 
was supervisor of junior high school English in Montana State Normal 
College, associate professor of English in the University of Florida, and 
head of the English department of the Peru, Nebraska, State Teachers 
College. 

Paul Fatout (B.S. Purdue University; M.S. Pennsylvania State Col 
lege; M.A. Columbia University) is now instructor in English at Purdue 
University. 
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TWO AUTHORS AND A SUMMER 


In answer to the question how he would spend the summer John 
Vandercook wrote to his publisher: “If you’d ask me how I’d /ike to 
spend the summer I could, I think, have been quite picturesque and fasci- 
nating. I’m full of bright ideas. But the dismal truth as to how I will 
spend my summer is quickly told. I will rise punctually at eleven, hurry 
through breakfast and go to lunch at the Players’ Club fifty feet from my 
front door. There I will prolong that function as long as is decent and 
about an hour after that point, then I will walk fifty feet back and, the 
day’s exercise done, I will sit at a typewriter, moan, make gutteral noises 
in the throat, gaze solemnly at the wall, cross out sentence after sentence, 
throw away reams of stuff, smoke too much, welcome correspondence like 
this as a blessed interruption, and try to get a book finished by next 
spring that Harpers fondly supposed they were going to publish early 
this fall. All in all I will have a just dandy time.” 

Evelyn Scott, author of The Wave, left New York, interviews, and 
astonishing sales reports, to spend a few weeks this summer at Yaddo, the 
refuge of quiet for artists so generously provided at Saratoga Springs. 
She wrote to friends: “I’m at a crisis in the classic struggle between 
‘one’s career and one’s children,’ and this time the biological urge is the 
stronger. My son has been in schoo] in the Southwest all winter and I 
shall leave Yaddo to visit.him. Letters from him this term are full of in- 
cidents that would be a credit to Tom Mix at his best, and I am beginning 
to believe that I should invest in a gun before venturing into such pic- 
turesque territory.” 

Miss Scott would prefer to spend her summer in New York, she says. 

‘he Hudson Tunnel and the subway to Brooklyn represent adventure to 
her, and the crowds, the height of the buildings, the East Side and the 
hundreds of thousands of names in the telephone directory are exhilarat- 
ing to contemplate. She looks forward, however, to seeing the Southwest- 
ern desert which she calls “earth undisguised by the drama of clothes.” “I 
think,” she says, “a barren landscape has, intrinsically, aside from the 
artist’s use of it, more for the eye than a more lush and ornamented 


scene. 
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REINTERPRETING AMERICAN LITERATURE 

This book’ is at once a challenge and a reply. In recent years the 
historian of America has completely revised the traditional conception of 
our nation’s past. Myths have been dispelled and forces distinctively 
American, such as the westward movement of the frontier, have been as- 
signed their just place in the chronicle of past events. Our knowledge of 
\merican history today approximates that degree of logic and accuracy 
which is the ideal of the scientific historian. 

Parallel with this change of attitude there has been developing among 
students of all literatures a tendency to explain forms and movements in 
literary history by more scientific formulae than those of divine inspira- 
tion or even linguistic evolution. Social, economic, and philosophical fac- 
tors have received more careful study in an effort to discover their effects 
upon the writings of nations, periods, or individual authors. 

The essays of Professors Pattee, Foerster, Slesinger, and Clark re- 
flect these tendencies. In a sense, Mr. Pattee issues the challenge in his 
“Call for a Literary Historian,” and the other three reply that they are 
quite ready to discard the worn-out and meaningless classification of our 
literature by periods, and to substitute for it an interpretation in terms 
of social and economic factors, as well as of such philosophical movements 
as romanticism and realism. The final essay of Mr. Clark is to be espe- 
cially commended for its sane and balanced judgment. Fully recognizing 
the claims of the new school of thought, it calls attention also to the ex- 
cellences of the old and demonstrates in a very practical manner how the 
teacher may profit by the best in both attitudes. 

In elaboration of special aspects of the new approach the chapters on 
the interdependence of American and European literatures by Howard 
Mumford Jones and that on the recent realistic movement in the novel 
by V. L. Parrington are the most successful. Both obviously are sum- 
maries of the anticipated final volumes of their respective analyses of 
American thought, and both reflect much sound scholarship and original 

*The Reinterpretation of American Literature: Some Contributions toward 
the Understanding of Its Historical Development. Edited by Norman Foerster. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 
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thinking. The review of the frontier movement by Jay B. Hubbell and 
that of romanticism in America by Paul Kauffman are less satisfactory, 
largely because of the difficulty of defining these two factors and a com- 
mendable fear of dogmatism on the part of both authors. The bibliogra- 
phies of Gregory L. Paine and Ernest E. Leisy are useful. 

The weakness of the volume is that common to all such compila- 
tions, the inconsistencies and inequalities naturally resulting from the 
partnership of minds in agreement only on fundamental principles. But 
if it succeeds in provoking the teacher in elementary school, in high 
school, and in college, as well as the student of obscure sources, to ap 
proach our national literature in a more critical and scientific spirit than 
formerly, it will have served its principal purpose. The myth of Washing 
ton’s cherry tree gives promise of an early and graceful retirement from 
school texts of American history; let us hope that we may soon learn to 
look upon Longfellow as something less than a god and Whitman as some- 
thing more than an old villain. 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





WHAT DO ADULTS READ?! 


To study the leisure reading of the pupils in our schools simply as a 
problem of the schools—of childhood and infancy—is a violation of com- 
mon sense. What we ought to know is this: What do people read after 
they have completed their formal schooling? What is the ultimate result 
of educational guidance in the choice of books? What evils of adult read- 
ing ought the schools to anticipate? Questions like these the present 
volume helps to answer, and the facts that Dean Gray and Miss Munroe 
have gathered are of special significance to all teachers of English. 

The heart of the book is a compilation of the results of a number of 
case-studies of reading interests and habits. The habits of roo residents 
of Hyde Park, Chicago, and of 170 residents of North Evanston, Illinois, 
were ascertained in brief personal interviews. In addition the authors 
furnish a summary of other investigations relating to reading interests 
and habits, and consider the status of reading in American life, the amount 
and character of adult reading and the factors that influence it, the read- 
ing interests of special groups of young people and adults, and the inter- 
ests of children in reading. 

Even the most superficial examination reveals the fact that America 
today is rapidly becoming a nation of readers, even if in number of books 
produced and read we are still far behind several European countries. 

*The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By William S. Gray and Ruth 
Munroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 305. $3.50. 
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Emphasis should be laid, however, on the intimate relation between read- 
ing habits and the history of any particular section of a country, the char- 
acter of its population, its educational status, its wealth, its attitudes, be- 
liefs, and ideals, and the social and economic forces that are at work 
within it. 

Taking the country as a whole, one finds that the reading of news- 
papers is almost universal among adults, and that magazines and books 
are read less widely, the former far exceeding the latter in popularity. 
Women read books and magazines more and newspapers less than men. 
But the reading of different groups varies greatly, and the authors point 
out the need of further investigations of such groups. They find that 
among children the junior high-school years form a critical period in the 
development of reading interests. As newspapers are read so widely, the 
nature of the material that appears in them becomes a matter of first-rate 
social and educational importance; and the facts brought out in this 
study make it clearer than ever how necessary it is for our schools to guide 
pupils in their reading of newspapers. Recent journalistic developments 
stress the need for standards. 

The authors of this valuable volume feel strongly that “the cultiva- 
tion of desirable reading habits on the part of the coming generation of 
adults is an urgent responsibility of the home and the public school to- 
day.” They hold, too, that “secondary school teachers in general have 
not awakened to their opportunities and responsibilities in this connec- 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly teachers should discover, with the help of books like 
this, what adults read after they leave school; and then, so far as those 
still in school are concerned, make a course of study that will help young 
people to do better what they will do anyway. We are, supposedly, sup- 
plying the urge to prefer Keats to Edgar Guest. Are we supplying a 
similar urge to prefer a good newspaper and a good magazine to a harmful 
one? 

Director oF ENGLISH Max J. HERZBERG 


Newark, NEW Jersey, Pusrtic SCHOOLS 





PRODUCING THE PLAY 


This volume’ is one of ten listed in the “Plays and Playwrights 
Series” being prepared under the general editorship of Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Dolman’s book deals 


*The Art of Play Production. By John Dolman, Jr. New York: Harper & 


Bros. Pp 447. $2.75. 
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directly and practically with the various—almost multitudinous—aspects 
of actual play production, ranging from the imitative impulse (in chapter 
ii) to amateur stagecraft (in chapter xix). The chapters are broken into 
short sections with appropriate headings (psychology of appreciation, law 
of motor response, balance, unpremeditated art, problems of empathy) so 
that, although the appearance of the page is that of a textbook, there is 
never any misunderstanding concerning the topic under discussion. 

The details already listed indicate at once the wide range of the book. 
This is its great merit. A reader feels that the author had many delicate 
problems of selection and proportion to solve; many students will regret 
that some sections were not omitted in order that others might be more 
fully amplified. There are several line drawings and plans in the text and 
several halftone illustrations. A nine-page bibliography will help the stu 
dent to wider views. 

Nearly every page contains food for cogitation or material for dis 
cussion, to wit: “In Russia, where a highly pessimistic people take their 
art with a ghastly seriousness, the elimination of the orchestra may aid 
the aesthetic attitude; but in this country it most certainly weakens it.” 
Such pronouncements as the following must win the hearty approval of 
persons who think and know about play producing: “It all rests on the 
fact that art is not life, but a more or less idealized imitation of life.” One 
of the best of the many gogd things in this volume is a plate containing 
sixty-nine squares showing the effects of colored lights on colored pig 
ments. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 

DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH IN HiGH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere} 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
Machinery. By MacKnight Black. New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. Ip. 
80. $2.00. 


Songs of the machine, of the sure, silent power of the fly-wheel, the droning 
impact of turbines, lyrics of skyscrapers, railroad tracks, bridges, and express trains. 
What Joseph Pennell did in his etchings, Sandburg in “Chicago,” “Skyscraper,” and 

Smoke and Steel, and O'Neill in Dynamo is measured here for the understanding of 





the sensitive and the articulate. But these poems are no extremist’s passion for the 
new; the hard, polished, finely knit men and women who have made our creatures 
of the new age—motor and aeroplane, cannon and locomotive—share their love for 
these with joy in the ancient beauty of gulls over wind gashed sand dunes and the 


} hattering fall of crab-apple petals in May 


Back to Stay. By Jonathan Leonard. New York: Viking Press, 1928. I’p 


Hawthorne and Melville are blended in this Cape Cod novel of rebellion—th¢ 
of Ruth and Esther for Dixi, Dixi’s hands groping back to find Ruth and their 
love child. Twisted, hard fiber of New England folk rooted to their rocky hills, tan 
| in ancient hates and outworn superstitions, driven on by bitterness, nourished by 


the hardness of life, steeped in evangelism and tarrings and featherings—continual 

crifice of the beautiful to the ugly good. It is a mildly aromatic book which bears 
the mark of the author’s fifty years of mellow observation—a first novel only be- 
cause t! iny volumes that preceded it in the author’s thoughtful living were never 
recorded 


Herman Melville. By Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1928. Pp. 377. $3.50. 
Twenty years ago only a few people knew 7 ypee or its author. Moby Dick 
regarded as a good whaling story spoiled by a crazy streak of allegory. It is 
only in the last decade that Melville has been “discovered,” and the advancement of 
his reputation is one of the sensational features of contemporary criticism. It is typ- 
al of Mr. Mumford that he should offer us the first competent, serious, and in- 
tegrated interpretation of the man Herman Melville and his genesis as an author 
We find young Melville in Redburn, an eager little fellow brought up in genteel want 
by a discontented and unperceptive widow. Partly schooled, he began clerking, tried 
chool-teaching, and finally shipped as a common sailor bound for Liverpool. Later 


1 


the wanderlust made him comrade and lover among the gentle Marquesans, a beach 
comber at Tahiti, common seaman in the United States navy. A limited celebrity 
came with Typee and with it a wife from a Boston Brahmin family. He designed 
VUoby Dick as one of the first great mythologies of the modern world, created out of 
the stuff of the world of science, exploration, and terrestrial being. The white whale 
stands for the brute energies of existence, limitless, fatal, overpowering, against which 
the spirit of man has pitted his puny force in a deliberate and endless struggle. The 
book is a magnificent revelation of Melville, the colorful and robust story-teller, sym- 
bolist and mystic. 
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Myths after Lincoln. By Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 422. $3.50. 

Grant at Appomattox, Booth standing in Ford’s Theater with a pistol at Lin 
coln’s head, Lincoln’s stupendous funeral, half circus, half heart-break—this is the 
closing drama of the Civil War. The vital details of those tragic, intense months 
which followed Lincoln's assassination are here as the latest evidences of scholarship 
present them. The whole is a frenzied melodrama of the North caught in a delirium 
of grief and fear, creating myths when it might have made an epic, beginning the 


elevation of Lincoln to godhead 


Round Up. By Ring Lardner. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1 


Pp. 467. $2.50. 


Thirty-five stories as representative of life in the United States e crowd at 
a baseball game. They are detached, ironic, congenitally incapable of delusion, each 
revealing, as the facets turn slowly before us the futilities and discrepancies by which 
we live. Lardner has the verisimilitude without the warmth of Sinclair Lewis’s 
caricature, and he is as accurate as a dictaphone in reproducing the language spoken 
by the majority of Americans 
Eugene O'Neill. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: Robert McB & Co 

1929. Pp. 214. $1.50 

Excellent, detailed biography and sound critical estimate based « erifiable 


facts compiled from O’Neill, his friends, and associates. In addition to a number of 


letters by the playwright, there are excerpts from his important art ind inter 
views, a complete list of first productions of his plays, and a full biblios hy of all 
his writings, both published and unpublished, with an extensive list of books and 


articles on his works. 


Sixty Seconds. By Maxwell Bodenheim. New York: Horace I right, 1929 
Pp. 280. $2.00. 


John Musselman stood in his death cell in the state penitentiary thinki 


through his last minute on earth. Sixty seconds later he would be saying: “I hope 
that life, some day, will be kinder to those ....men.... who are impulsive 
children. Good-by . .. . good-by.” In that minute he relived his life and the sharp, 
fragrant moments that had been the gifts of the four women he had known, down to 


the ending in baffled madness and despair 


Balzac in Slippers. By Leon Gozlan. New York: Robert McBride & Co 

1929. Pp. 351. $3.50 

Now translated into English for the first time—this study from the life b 
Balzac’s intimate friend and fellow-novelist. From the cataract of Balzac’s unequaled 
monologue, the sparkle and flash and keen dagger thrusts of his amazing conversa 
tion appear the magnificent pretender, zestful romanticist, voluble misanthrope, and 
discriminating psychologist. After this the Droll Stories, “Serechita,” the Chouan 
the Physiology of Marriage, and Scenes from Parisian Life become the creditable 
and inevitable products of this eccentric and incredible genius who divided his efforts 
between creative literature and fabulous schemes for money-getting. 
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Pilloried. By Sewell Stokes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. $2.50. 

Criticism, heart-warming gossip, and sketches from the life of a score of 
“fascinating people of middle age and established reputation.” Mr. Stokes is in his 
own right as witty and amusing as Will Rogers, and he has brought together here a 
miscellany who will be even more astonished than the readers to find themselves in 
such company. Rebecca West has a cheerful sneer for Lillian Gish, Frank Harris 
meets the Pope; here are Susan Ertz and Victoria Cross, Rex Ingram and Sinclair 
Lewis, Jackie Coogan and the Sitwells. All are done with that youthful flair and 
dispatch which make the work of the brilliant young indecorous and shocking to 
their elders. 


Rome Haul. By Walter Edmonds. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. 

347. $2.00. 

The humorous, ample life of the Erie Canal, with its picturesque, roving char- 
acters, tow ropes, sturdy teams, and broad-beamed barges. Fortune Friendly, Dan 
Harrow, Hector Berry, Gentleman Joe Calash, and Mrs. Gurget speak the language, 
know the turns of the trade, and live through for us that slow, lazy life relieved by 
sharp dramatic episodes which began when Governor Clinton opened the canal in 
1825 and disappeared within the memories of men now living. 


The Mad Professor. By Hermann Sudermann. New York: Horace Liveright 

1928. Pp. 368-+-375. $5.00. 

What must happen to a commanding mind in academic circles when it is linked 
with the creative urge to follow the exploratory way of life? The ring of enemies 
that grew about Dr. Sieburth as he struggled against the hampering bonds of tradi- 
tion is Sudermann’s answer. Isolated and alone, the “mad professor” fell a prey to 
indecision and self-analysis until his basic skepticism produced a fatal relaxation of 
the will. Bismarck, his colleagues, social forces everywhere, gored him like angry 
cattle, until at last he smiled at death. 


Love in Chicago. By Charles Walt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp 


2 C4 


4. 

Not love in Chicago, but the diary of a successful racketeer who rose to posi- 
tion, power, and influence through the co-operation of the mayor’s office, political 
henchmen, and the scurvy notables of the city. A handbook of the realistic details 
of systematic debauchery of government and citizenship such as takes places when 
gangsters come to power, and a record of the mental torment to which racketeering 
reduces simplicity, honesty, and decency. As a story of the agony and travail of hu- 
man life in a great city, it is Pilgrim’s Progress in reversed pictures. Lovers of sweet- 
ness and light who believe that “God’s in his heaven and all’s well with the world” 
hould approach this book as they would a slaughter house or a death cell. 


Joseph and His Brethren. By —-—— Freeman. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 372. $2.50. 

Good shepherd folk were the Geaiters family of old England. They found ther 
living in their hundred acres, barns, outhouses, yards, and unromantic dwellings; it 
was their freehold. The action of their lives was there, ploughing, tilling, sowing, 
weeding, haymaking, harvesting, and thrashing. About this business of the soil re- 
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volved human living that ran back a thousand years. No purple lusts, but f« 
like courtships, proceeding with simplicity and admirable dispatch from shy 


] +] 


and sweetmeats to babies; a iil 


tle drinking and smoking; the quiet rural 1 


Suffolk. Then the war and change. 


Impressions and Comments: Third Series. By Havelock Ellis. New 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 241. $2.25. 





yur ile 


York 


Warm, reflective side glances that take in the surfaces as well as the fundamen 


tals of literature, life, and love. Wurihering Heights, the African Farm, Balza 





Cc, Zola, 


Goethe, Bertrand Russell, and other noted folk pass through the prism of this culti 
vated mind, with crowds of miscellaneous people occupied in raising ta of 
sand, playing at ball, paddling in the dirty sea-water, and publicly cud their 
best girls at Margate. On all he focuses that marvelous intellect, and the t trivial 
and the noteworthy alike give up their essence. With the preceding two volumes, it 1 
part of a growing supplement enriching for us his great book, The 1 Life 
The Modern Temper. By Joseph Wood Krutch. New York: H Brace 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 249 
Mellowed and mature philosophical criticism is inherent in Mr. Krut t 
to analyze the content of the modern mind as it has been forced into ianical 


scientific mold of the last hundred years. Humanism, love, pessit 


r . 7 ! ! 
ire the concern oO! Nis essays d ove t ( t pla 
‘ 1 4] en ee | ™ ; 
gence toward the reshaping < yu iterary ¢ 





The E sh Nove By Ford Madox Ford Phila Iphia J B. ] 
Co., 1929. Pp. 149. $1.00 
It happens only once or twice in a generation that a fan 
n st surveys his own field m its begin: ) the present « Mr. I 
es the novel as a social phenomenon in wv h are concentrated 
the age—sometimes amusing, son 2 record, more often a pr 
deftly handled tool for shaping t f tl Fielding and 7 ' 
held of little account; Richardson is great; Tr | e and Defor I lair Stat 
of pygmy size; Captain Marryat is the greatest of English novelists. In our o 


we may count Henry James, Hardy, Stephen Crane, and of course, Conrad 


American Literature: An Interpretative Study. By Ernest Erwin Le 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 308. $2.50. 
hat America has come of a 


e is rising to the prominence his work merits; Holmes is recec 


Critical revaluation of our literature, now t 


vill 


of contemporary writers is pushing to the front, anxious to displace our clas 


ures and win a share of the attention of the public. Each writer of impor 


discussed in an attempt to p 





day, record the essential biographical facts, and suggest what permanent \ 
] 


may have. Many minor writers of historical, rather than literary importan 


necessarily been omitted, and only those biographical facts are given which hav 


rect bearing on an author's work. A competent rounded handbook for the cl 


or general reading. 
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Your Mind in Action. By F. A. Moss. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1929. Pp. 477. $4.00. 

Are women better mixers than men? Are we as efficient in May as in Decem- 
ber? What do dreams really tell us? Why has a non-smoker stood at the head of 
every Harvard class for the last fifty years? Which is the stronger, the urge for sex 
or the urge for food? The psychologist and philosopher are compounded in these 
late scientific answers to the basic problems involved in human living. It is a read- 
able, clear-cut, popular book for intellectuals without special training in psychology. 


The Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals. Edited by Newton Arvin. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 343. $3.00. 

Pages are here from Hawthorne’s American, English, French, and Italian note 
books as well as portions of the Journals. The latter entries include notes for stories, 
comments on contemporaries, glimpses of personal habits and attitudes, and much of 
the reflective man of letters. 

Seven Modern Comedies. By Lord Dunsany. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1929. Pp. 204. 

New, fantastic, and subtle dramatic episodes, including “The Raffle,” “Atalanta 
in Wimbledon,” “The Hopeless Passion of Mr. Bunyan,” “His Sainted Grand- 
mother,” “In Holy Russia,” “The Journey of the Soul,” “The Jest of Hahalaba.” 


uw 


Holiday. By Philip Barry. New York: Samuel French & Co., 1929. Pp. 20 


a 


tf} 


ca 
VU. 


an | 


his, the most popular comedy of the past season in New York, is a delightful 
satiric exposé of the difference between young individualism and older traditionalism. 
The young man making his way in the world, engaged to the younger daughter of an 
aristocratic New York family, begins to realize that the girl is unsuited for him or he 
for the girl. Through all these vicissitudes, an older daughter, Linda, marks him as 
‘her man” and finally astounds her family by going after him for a European holi- 
day. Delightfully presented in New York, the play is not so great as critics claim. 
It is, however, good entertainment and, in the book, is charming reading. 
Paris Bound. By Philip Barry. New York: Samuel French & Co., 1929. Pp 

193. $2.00. 

Giving an answer in a brilliant comedy of manners to the question, “To what 
extent and in what circumstances should a young married couple continue to live to 
gether if one of them is unfaithful ?” 


Street Scene. By Elmer Rice. New York: Samuel French & Co., 1929. 

All the plays by this dramatist are interesting experiments in dramaturgy and 
this latest one an enormous success in its New York production. Readers of the book 
may wonder why any producer hesitated to stage the play, but the instance again 
illustrates the workings of the law of chance in American theatrical conditions. 
With a surer hand than Eugene O’Neill uses, Mr. Rice has achieved a masterpiece of 
concentrated impressiveness. The dreary grind of dilapidated tenement life displays 
farce, comedy, melodrama, and tragedy from birth to death. The New York produc- 
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tion is faultless. A reader who knows even a little about stage conditions can visu 

alize the poignancy of the story from the pages of this book. 

Cock Robin. By Elmer L. Rice and Philip Barry. New York: Samuel French 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 170. $2.00. 
Romantic murder mystery drama with a new turn. 

None Too Good for Dodo. By Glenn Hughes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929. Pp. 32. 


A clever one-act farce of bad manners suitable for the high school or college 


John. By Philip Barry. New York: Samuel French & Co., 1929. Pp. 17 
$2.00. 
Modern drama. John the Baptist recreated in the vein of psychological biog 
raphy. 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Har 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 604. $5.00 


The one-volume edition of this justly famous poet’s life of Lincoln 


The Pedro Gorino. By Captain Harry Dean. New York: Houghton Mifilin 
Co., 1929. Pp. 262. $3.50 
A stirring autobiography of a Negro sea captain in Africa and on the seven 
seas in his attempt to form an Ethiopian empire. Statesmanship interlarded 


sealing, whaling, lion-hunting, diamond-smuggling, empire-building 


Twelve Bad Men. By Sidney Dark. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co 

1929. Pp. 350. $3.00. 

Splendid, biographical essays that give close-ups of Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, 
Cellini, Thomas Cromwell, Mazarin, Judge Jeffreys, Marlborough, Frederick the 
Great, Cazanova, Talleyrand, Fouche, Robespierre. 

Bryan. By M. R. Werner. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 374 
$3.50. 

The critical life story of the noted commoner who said, “I was born in the 
greatest of all ages, a member of the greatest of all races, a citizen of the greatest ot 
all lands. My cup runneth over.” Perhaps our only political leader who was driven 
by the Messianic delusion. 


Copy, 1929. Selected by Angus Burrell, Dorothy Brewster, Glen Mullin, 
Thomas Kennedy, Horace Coon, Hatcher Hughes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1929. Pp. 362. $2.00. 

This sixth annual volume of the Writers’ Club of Columbia University is a 
critical commentary on the life we are living as well as an anthology of plays, stories, 
articles, and poems that have passed the double test of appearance in a national 
magazine and selection by the editorial committee of the faculty. Indispensable for 
the instructor and student in creative writing in high school and college—interesting 
for the genera! reader. 
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Barrie. By F. J. Harvey Darton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp 
127. $1.35. 

Six interpretative essays on the playwright and author that never lose intimat¢ 
contact with the man. 


An Analysis of the Stylistic Technique of Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt and Pater. 
By Zilpha E. Chandler. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1929. Pp 
110. 
In addition to describing constructive devices for the effective study of literary 
expression, the monograph indicates to what extent the practice of the authors stud 


ied corresponds to their professed ideals of style 


Mr. Gay. By Sherwin. New York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 184. $2.50. 
Being a picture of the life and times of that most helpless and amiable poet, the 
author of the Beggar’s Opera. 


My Life—East and West. By William S. Hart. New York: Houghton Mil- 
flin Co., 1929. $2.50. 
An autobiography of this ranchman, hunter, “bull-whacker,” iceman, clerk 


athlete, and world-famous western actor. 


Emma Willard—Daughter of Democracy. By Alma Lutz. New York: Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 290. $4.00 
A biography of the woman who took the chief part in the movement for the 
higher education of women in America 


The Good Estate of Poetry. By Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co., 1929. Pp. 241. $2.50 


Eight essays in contemporary criticism. 


TEACHING 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer. By John Gallishaw. New York: G 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 455. $5.00. 
This volume, with the recent valuable casebook, The Only Two Ways To Write 
a Story, constitutes a complete home-study unit for self-training in the craftsman 
ship of fiction-writing. John Gallishaw writes with authority, both because he has 
demonstrated his own ability to write and because he has proved that he can teach 
others to write. The twenty problems included here are: (1) How To Make a Story 
Interesting; (2) Drama in the Short Story—The Scene as a Unit; (3) The Story of 
Accomplishment: Its Plotting and Presentation; (4) The Story of Decision: Its 
Plotting and Presentation; (5) The Choice of a Narrator; (6) The Point of View; 
(7) Stvle in the Modern Short Story; (8) Winning the Reader ;(9) Effect—Causing 
Emotion; (10) Recognition of Material; (11) Classification of Material: Taking 
Notes; (12) Emotional Impression—Time, Place, Social Atmosphere; (13) Emo- 
tional Impression: Actors; (14) Characterization of Actors; (15) The Beginning— 
Its Plotting to Capture Interest; (16) The Beginning—lIts Presentation To Hold In- 
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terest Already Captured; (17) The Body of the Story: Its 


Plotting and Presenta- 


tion; (18) The Ending of the Story: Its Plotting and Presentation; (19) Building 
Up the Story from a Character; (20) Building Up the Story from a Theme and Par- 


tial Plot. 


Standards in Written Composition. By Samuel Berman. 
ple University, 1928. Pp. 234. 
Tentative standards in written composition for grades 
District Two of the Philadel; 
10,700 judgment scores of 1,070 representative papers fro! 


Critical notes are appended to each sample composition. 


The School Drama in England. By T. H. Vail Motter. Ne 


Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 325. $3.50 

Surveying school drama as an important phase in the d 
drama by observation in the great public schools of Winchest 
Merchant Taylors, Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, Harrow 
bury. It is a thorough, authoritative treatment, well illustrate 


TEXTS AND READINGS 

The Freshman Tutor. By Helen Rand 
1929. Pp. 112. 

How may the Freshman college student 

self against illiteracy in good usage or senten 


D? Experienced, informed instructors are less and less relyin 





New York: Thomas 





Philadelphia: Tem 


2B to 8B inclusive for 


hia Public School System derived from the study of 


n ten typical s¢ 


~w York: Longmans, 


evelopment of English 
er, Eton, Westminster, 

Rugt ind Shrew 
“dd 


- Nelson & Si 
ntial ard +} 
1 the s of English 
4 nd 

I nd 


swering that the responsibility must be placed squarely upon the pupil learner, 
guided by but not blindly following instructions. This self-help text to be p! 1 in 
the hands of Freshmen by their college teachers was particul | asa b 
text in review courses, but will be found valuable in all classes in Freshman « 
position for members whose preparation is patchy or generally te. It 
made up of exercises in grammar and sentence structure, each | led by brief 
simple statements of the principle involved. In this way each unit r $ and 
antecedents, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, the various ty] of phrases 
simple, compound, and complex sentences, clauses, and sentences—are le the sub 
ject of individual attention. The point of departure from current d exercises is 


the inclusion of ten construction units in which the student actually builds new 


phrases, clauses, and sentences, or reconstructs them, following a pr lure nearly 
identical with that he will use in his own composition. The superiority of this meth 
od of attack is so evident that it must eventually supersede in considerable part the 
prevalent proof-reading exercises. A check list of answers at the end of the volume 
and key references to all the standard college handbooks increase the « tivene 


of this usable little volume 


Foley. Columt 


Q 


Beneath the Crust of Words. By Louis 
rp. 14 


State University Press, 1928. . $1.75. 


Sixteen essays on important usages in daily expression. 


tion, Latin and French derivatives, the split infinitive, final 


yus, Ohio: The Ohio 


The metaphor, allitera- 


prepos tions 
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structure, and the comma are among the factors of style that are given easy and 
readable treatment. It is a volume well adapted to the beginner or the general 


reader. 


American Book Co., 1929. Pp. 116. 
A simple and interesting statement of the history, derivation, and effective us« 
of words as the tools of our language. 
Wilson Language Error Test II and Revised Manual. By G. M. Wilson. New 
York: World Book Co., 1929 
Test II contains stories D, E, and F, and with the three stories of Test I, issued 
several years ago, affords six alternative forms, or combined, one long test. 
The Standard High School Spelling Scale. By Ernest P. Simmons and Harold 
Hench. Atlanta, Ga.: Smith Hammon & Co., 1928. Pp. 64. 
The Southwest in Literature. By Mabel Major and Rebecca W. Smith. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 370. 


Teachers will find here genuine departures from the stereotype in this local 
color anthology of the literature of the Southwest. The editors have not attempted 


to collect the work of writers who live in that section, but have chosen vigorous poems 
and prose works, largely from narrative material, written by authors as divers as 
Whitman, Mark Twain, Lindsay, Sandburg, and Van Dyke. The work is as original 


in execution as in construction, correlating lively appreciation with the majority of 


activities characteristic of the high-school pupil. Scores are included for many songs 
and ballads, and timely phonograph records are suggested so that there may be music 
in the classroom. The Spanish, as well as English, words are given for Mexican melo- 
dies. I]lustrations for the text have been chosen from such nationally known artists as 
Blumenstein, Dutton, Watson, and Thomas Moran. Part I deals with the peoples of 
the Southwest, pioneers, cowboys, Mexicans, Negroes, and Indians, and is largely 
narrative. Part II is descriptive and lyrical. The volume, although designed for the 


Southwest, will prove equally attractive elsewhere and of interest to the adult gen 
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A Class Text That 
MEETS INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF PUPILS 


SELF-AIDS IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 
GRAMMATICAL USAGE 
By L. J. O’ROURKE, Ph.D. 


CONTENT BASED ON EXHAUSTIVE RESEARCH OF NOTED EDUCATORS 
Study of frequency of error by Cl tient | 


and Miller; error quotie by Stormzand and O’She 


rke 


It eliminates non-essentials. It insures systematic daily review. 


PSYCHOLOGIST MAKES TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 
INTERESTING AND EFFECTIVE 


THE O’ROURKE METHOD as reviewed by Science Service: 

“A class text in which the instruction is individualized so that each pupil studies just what h 
needs without further burdening the overloaded teacher. 

“The new system, recently introduced in the public schools of Washington, New York, and 
other large cities was devised by Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, formerly Faculty Member of University of 


Wisconsin and Cornell Unive rsity. 


“The pupil is given a book which is divided into three parts: the drills, the reference sectic 
with the rules, and the self-correction and guidance section which enables the pupil to check his 
results and refer directly to the reason for the correction he makes. 

“In the teachers’ manual are special progress tests corrected by the teacher. They check the 


accuracy of the student correction and serve to measure progress and diagnose difficulties.” 


Do You Secure Results Like These? 


“EVERYDAY SPEECH IMPROVED ‘‘MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN 
NOTICEABLY” Principat T. W. Pyte, THEME WORK’? Fern Harvey, 4 


Chevy Chase H.S., Md. land, California. 

Progress made in Junior High Schools, Washington, “RESULTS SHOW THAT THE BOOK 
oe. SPURS TO RAPID MASTERY” Marcaret 
Before Using Self-Aids Group 1, 17 2, 22 3, 30 2 is y cI y 

After Using Self-Aids 86 87 7 «= SOUTHWICK, Supervisor of English, Gary, In 


Of equal value for slow average apid 1and. 

‘“ONE AND ONE HALF YEARS’ PROGRESS IN ONE SEMESTER.”’ 
Based on standard tests) Principat H. H. Waker, Lane Hich School, Charlottesville, Va. 
For: Grades 7, 8 and g, and Junior High. For: High School, College and Normal Review. 


SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 20-DAY FREE INSPECTION 


List Price $1.00—Schools .75 net, plus postage 


Educational and Personnel Publishing Company 
W ashington, DAG. 



























